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St. Paul’s Cathedral, London: a view across the Thames. (On page 594 Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner discusses Sir William 
Holford’s plan for a new setting for the Cathedral) 
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Before you go abroad 


Even if you have a valid passport you will 


still have to obtain foreign money, Travellers’ ~ 
Cheques and information regarding Exchange . 
Control before you go abroad. These needs can | 
be speedily dealt with at any branch of Lloyds 


Bank whether you are. arranging to travel 


‘ 
a 


: across the Channel or across the World. 
% aS ons } _ Lloyds Bank Travellers’ Cheques are now 
a issued in units of £2, £5, £10 and £20. 
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ye Security of Capital 


LIMITED — 


‘Income Tax paid ey the a Sociespe 
Equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent to investors 
g subject to the standard rate eof income tax. 
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<The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on "Share: 

Accounts, income tax paid by the Society, Bet Ts 2 a 
return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5.4.4 per 
cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of : 
income tax. Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 24 per cent 

. per annum, income tax paid, which is equivalent to ty 

- £4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income tax is 
paid. Amounts up to £5, 000 are sca ae by the Society 


* Interest Half-Yearly on bn “tee 
: Interest, which i is paid half-yearly, commences from the : 
day after the investment is received and continues to the 


date of withdrawal. Sums ekhiesia may be withdrawn _ 
at convenient notice: er 


Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest me 
: established building : societies in the country, with EUS. 

£237,000,000 total assets — a token of the confidence — a 

of more ‘than 500,000 investors. t) 23a re 
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~ Ask today ie details-at Piao “Abbey National office, or ‘Pasig 


write to 0 eee pres 4 seat raaee 
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e ai ge i The State of the ‘Unions — 


AE Se eae By ‘MICHAEL 2 es ise 

Beas tent S : : ; m 
: : OR | some time Sane cit has been evident oat we are going the loss was 28,000,000, more than seven times as much, or nearly Ee 
_ through a sort of crisis in industrial relations in this country. two-and-a-half times per head of the working population. tia 
| ‘\ This crisis takes” many forms. The annual wage demands Where the Americans do gain compared with us, in my opinion, is “* 
ke ‘put forward by the unions are, as Mr. Macmillan has said, that their union structure is better adapted to the contemporary indus- iz 
one of the great printing presses from which inflation is being generated. 7 trial set-up. The British unions emerged into their present form, broadly im 


Then there are growing differences between the unions themselves as speaking, in the first quarter of this century, before the ‘ assembly-line eh 
to the wage differentials which skilled workers should enjoy. Within revolution’ in industrial technology had really got going. Here, as else- 
many of the unions there is also a constant friction between moderate where, we are paying the penalty for having been first in the field. Our . 
leaders, deeply conscious of their responsibility for the smooth working unions are mostly organised ‘horizontally ’: that is, you have a system 
of the national economy, and their more militant followers who accuse of _craft unions representing the skilled men and ‘general workers ; 
them of. neglecting their members’ interests. And underlying all this — unions’ representing the unskilled, and each of these may be made up 
there is a deep sense of insecurity among very many of the workers of members drawn from a host of different industries. Modern industrial : 
about the possible effect of government policy—and_ automation—on techniques have somewhat out-dated this traditional division between . 
employment. _ Skilled and unskilled, craftsmen and labourers; but the set-up of our 
In fact the whole system is creaking rather badly. Sa. it is not unions tends to perpetuate it, and in a number of cases—the railways 
altogether surprising that many people are looking with increasing or printing are conspicuous examples—you have different unions repre- 
interest at the United States, where the unions haye recently been senting different grades of workers pursuing fundamentally qpros 
achieving spectacular improvements in wages and working conditions policies within the same industry. 

ut appearing to do any damage to the efficiency of the economy. We also have a long tradition of industry-wide bargaining in this 

ink this instinct to look to America is a right one. Things are country; that is, wages throughout a given industry are normally settled 
there, in the sense that America is not so concerned as we are by a small committee of union leaders bargaining with a small com- 
xport markets, and industry’s capacity to pay high. wages is mittee of employers. In engineering, for example, wages for 3,000,000 

y greater than it is here: but that is not the whole answer. workers in about 6,000 firms are determined in one single set of 

ink a large part of America’s success in these matters springs from, negotiations. On the face of it this is a cumbrous and unwieldy system, 
-made factors which we could profitably copy. because it means that some firms in an industry are forced to pay 

© not want to suggest that American unions are more ably led higher wages than they can reasonably afford while some could afford 
British unions, and I certainly do not suggest that they are more to pay higher wages than they do. 

The evidence points all the other way. Many American: unions The American system is different. To begin with, most unions in 
emerging from the state of militancy which characterised manufacturing industry are organised on an ‘industrial’ basis: they 
unions in their heroic age just before the first world war. The contain all workers in a given industry from the lowest labourer to the 
worker, by and large, is no more fond of his boss than is highest-skilled craftsman. This means that the question of differentials 

1 counterpart. And if one looks at the loss of output through is thrashed out in the place where it belongs—within the union itself. 

two countries the difference is startling. Last year in this’ This is not due to superior Yankee wisdom. It springs from the anti- 
t:: “sca poe through ay ba in America union pressure of the “twenties, which prevented the old-type craft 
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is in fact only about twenty years old. This explains why, in the British 
_-—-~.-_- motor-car industry, for example, you have some thirty-odd unions; in 
| - America you have one. 


2 difference is that for about two-thirds of unionised workers in America 
“ wages are negotiated on a firm-to-firm basis, each employer negotiating 
separately with the union (or occasionally unions) to re his workers 
penne: 


= 


rs : Riccar, Collusion’ among Employers 
ie _ It does not require much thought to see that under full employment 


this is a situation which greatly favours’the unions. When market 


‘a conditions are good, an employer will be much less willing to risk a 
show-down which could close his own plant while his competitors go 
on happily producing, than he would be to face an industry-wide shut- 
down. So it is not surprising that the tendency for informal collusion 
among employers in collective bargaining is on the increase—notably so 


Ve, ee 


unlikely, at any rate in the near future, to combine to anything like 


the same extent as their British counterparts. For one thing the spread - 


of American trade unionism is still somewhat more uneven and less 
‘comprehensive than it is here. Employers in whose factories union 
: organisation is weak can afford to take a ‘ pull-up-the-ladder-Jack-I’m- 
Bac all-right ’ attitude to their Jess fortunate rivals, at least as regards non- 
eet wage benefits. Then competition between American firms is much 
eo... keener than it is here, and collaboration of any sort between employers 
_.__‘ is rarer and more suspect. Also, not surprisingly, the unions are opposed 
on the whole to industry-wide bargaining. They prefer to be able to 
ie “cut their coat differently according to each individual employer’s cloth. 
aa Another great difference between the two countries lies in the 
subject-matter of collective bargaining, and the duration of the agree- 
ments which result from it. In Britain negotiations on an industry-wide 
scale usually cover only basic wages and hours of work. The agree- 
ments are not normally for any specific period, but in practice. they 
seldom last longer than a year. (The PEaupe industry is a conspicuous 

__ and not very happy exception.) 
But basic wages and hours of work cover only a small segment of 
workers’ interests. There is also the whole field of pensions, redundancy 


and so on. In Britain some of these are negotiated regularly at factory- 
floor level. by shop stewards; and friction between national union 
_ Officials and shop stewards is one of the more or less permanent facts 
of British trade-union life. Others, such as redundancy, are usually 
dealt with by shop stewards or by joint consultative committees on an 


causes of strikes in British industry. Others again, like pensions, do 
‘not normally come within the purview of collective bargaining at all, 


I must mention an important exception—the miners’ pension scheme. 
But then the negotiating structure in mining, with a single industrial 
union facing a single employer, is in fact very like the American 
system which I am advocating.) 
Two things strike me about this set-up as I have just Bee Se it. 
- For one thing, it has the typically British qualities of vagueness and 
untidiness. Agreements have no definite period, and no legal sanction. 
- Therefore they do not enable an employer to plan ahead with any 
‘degree of certainty. It is impossible for a British employer to foresee 
what his labour costs are going to be for more than a year ahead. Nor ~ 
has he any guarantee of immunity from strikes, except in a few happy — 


ments is relatively few, and even so the responsibility on the workers’ 
side is divided between two sets of people, national union leaders and: 
shop stewards, whose views are often in conflict. 

In America, where the typical bargain is between a single firm and 
a single union, the position is simpler. Agreements take the form of a 


contract is for a definite fixed period, usually two or three years. Within _ 
this period the union, binds itself not to withdraw its labour, and to 


: SEPABE which may occur. In return, the employers sen Bes ao 


‘the New Deal era. As a reste the nodene American union movement ; > there is I ion 3 
called, it is no aa for the con 


Obviously this makes things a good deal easier. The second great 


in the case of rubber and steel. But I think American employers are 


procedures, sick pay, piece-rates and bonuses, overtime agreements, 


entirely ad hoc basis; these, incidentally, are among the most regular ~ 


but are given or not given by employers off their own initiative. (Here 


industries like steel and shoe-making where the strike is virtually 
obsolete. Then, again, the number of matters covered by definite agree- — 


comprehensive contract, legally binding on both sides, intended to cover 
_ all possible sources of friction between labour and management. The 


_ co-operate with the employers i in breaking any ‘ wild-cat’ (or unofficial) — ne 


‘wage revisions only. | ee ae mee 

At present 98 per cent. of ‘American. labour con: 
ments on holidays with pay, 80 per cent. provid 
some form of ‘union shop ’, 70 per cent. include Pp 
pay and insurance, and 45 per cent. contain pensio f 
large and growing proportion include agreements on unem: mer 
benefits: the ep arsval wee is es a oe most s ala 


“been | a common  featitke of anerioars data? BELEN 
turn of the century, and are now almost universal, 
provide also for ‘ grievance procedure’ to settle disputes 
arise between the two parties during the contract period, with 
court of appeal in the form of a private arbitrator agreed by both sides 
This ‘ grievance procedure’ also covers much of the ground which Ww 
over here regard as coming in the. sphere of joint consultation. ad 

I am not pretending that any contract can be watertight, or that i 
can foresee all sources of dispute in a factory, least of all in a perio 
of rapid technological change. Inter-union demarcation disputes, fo 
example, are a perennial American problem. But at least as a result ¢ 
the contract workers and management know where they are. The worke 
can look forward to automatic wage increases while the contract last 
This year, about 2,750,000 American workers are getting automati 
‘increases under contracts negotiated last-year or in 1954. The employe 
knows what his commitments are, and he can be fairly certain th: 
his output will not be disrupted by strikes. For him, the contract is 
challenge to raise his productivity sufficiently to offset the increase 
labour costs which he has taken on. It is a spur to efficiency. 

I have already said that America is considerably more strike-pron 
than we are: but nearly all American strikes are official, and nearly a 
occur when contracts are being re-negotiated. This means that they ar 
normally foreseeable (or at least the risk of them is) months. or eve 


an ‘industry at a time. For these reasons ihiey Jet not dislnate th 
economy to anything like the same extent as would a comparab 
number of sudden ‘ wild-cat ’ stoppages. = 

‘Perhaps the most - publicised of all American forms of bead contrac 
is the so-called guaranteed annual wage, pioneered last year by th 
United Automobile Workers with the big motor manufacturers, an 
now spreading out into other’ sectors of American industry. Th 
guaranteed annual wage is not the brand-new revolutionary concer 
which some of the newspaper headlines would have us believe. In fac 
it is nothing more than a glorified system of unemployment compensa 
tion payable by the employer. It is revolutionary only in its scale. Th 
Ford agreement, which served as the model for subsequent guarantee 
annual wage contracts, provides for a laid-off worker to get betwee 
60 and 65 per cent. of his normal pay for his first six months out ‘¢ 
work; and that is the end of the employer’s obligation. Some othe 
firms outside the. motor ends have aoe further and given a bo 
guarantee. — 
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The ae er Worker and Seoarity: 
‘What is the significance of this? First, for the meas very ah 
it gives him security. And security of this sort is a more basic nee 
for the American worker than it is for his British counterpart. Fo 
one thing, the state provides relatively less i in the way of social security 
and the general level of unerfiployment i is higher ‘than it is here ani 
the economic climate is far more volatile. Also, most important of al 
a number of industries operate on a regular system of seasonal lay 
offs while changing production models and clearing stocks. This sez 
sonal pattern is most marked in “the motor industry, which has” 
-regular_ seven-month production — period followed by a f 
“closed season’. This explains why the: pets, annual ‘wage te 
‘its birthplace i in ‘Detroit. = el Ge 
What is the effect on the empl 
to mean a ie in 


‘eutsact of ss to. Jabour. — 
pace. cost into be overhead, This is 
¥ Ape 


Seon: to the United PSeeies There: it has ER the workers 
want Security: and the employers who want mobility. Here, with — 
ible excess of vacancies over unemployed, workers have got 
‘to moving from job to job in search of better conditions, and 
has usually been the harassed employer who has prayed for stability i in 


labour force. This is where the change in.the economic climate since 


Chri tmas is so significant. Already the British engineering unions - 


utting in a claim for shorter hours to spread work, and their 
rs are examining the idea of a guaranteed annual wage. The © 


nt situation at Standards, where 11,000 are on strike because the 
magement wants to lay off workers while changing production models, 


s an example of exactly the sort of problem which the guaranteed 


inual_wage i designed to meet. le ~ 
In the short term, then, it seems to me that the earenteed wage, 
or something like it, is going to bulk quite large in labour thinking in this 
country. But when I said that I thought we had a good deal to learn 
m America in these matters, this was not really what I had in mind. 
Far more important, to my mind, is the replacement of the annual 
e negotiation by the - long-term comprehensive contract, and the 
placement of industry-wide bargaining by individual and firm-to- 
rm bargaining. I should like to see British unions and employers moving 
further in this direction, Some large firms do already negotiate sepa- | 
tely: for example I.C.1,, or in the motor industry Ford, Vauxhall, 
and Standard. Also I should _like to see the replacement of some of 
ur craft and general unions by industrial: poten, oe this I know 

must be a slow and gradual process. 

There i is behind all this a more fundamental question hich I have 
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HE ballot box has revealed a sharp swing to the left in Ceylon. 


swing has been sharp enough to make it necessary to take a 
. fresh look at some of our traditional assumptions about Cey- 
lon’s role in south Asia—as a member of : 
the Commonwealth, as a user of foreign 
tal in the production of tea and rubber, 
as a vital staging post in Common- 
wealth lines of communications and in the 
strategy of the Indian Ocean. In each of 
— roles Ceylonese thought and action is — 

bound to be affected by the accession to 
om er of Mr. vito pte s left-wing. 
on. 

spite eis ticklish i issues as the prob- 
n of citizenship rights for the Indian 
nabitants of Ceylon, my own guess is 
at, as a result of the change of govern- 
nt, Ceylon will feel herself*to be a more 
en! member of on south Asian com-— 


are in no way ‘incompatible. 

often said that Ceylon is afraid of 
l powerful neighbour and of 
aggressive and expansionist 
ian economy. Under the - 
adventurous Indian 


- movement has been to use political power to recoup after industri 


? . a Ceylon dt urns a ett 


How far to the left we do not yet know. But certainly the — 


win from Ge caplaen Hineceui ee fend ne ‘the British 1 


reverses: Taff Vale and the General Strike are the two great ae 
‘In America the trend has been the opposite. What Congress has ~ 9 
~ refused to grant, strong unions have forced employers to concede. Here ae 
-.in a nutshell is the difference between the Welfare State and Welfare Be ; 
j ‘Capitalism, The American workers have. undoubtedly paid a price for Je 
this. The price’is a wide. margin, and a growing one, between the best- 
off and the worse-off workers in industry. I have.been describing here 
the policies and achievements of the powerful and well-organised. ae 
American unions. But there are millions of American workers in weak ; 
‘unions, or not organised into unions at all, to whom all this is still a 
distant dream. And even the strongest unions often have to wage an 
uphill fight against hostile state legislation. 

But our workers too have paid a price, a more subtle one, for 


the different course which union history has taken in this country. 

This price is a divided loyalty at the top. The T.U.C. has enormous | 

power, far more than the A.F.L. and C.I:O. in America. But precisely 

_ because they have such power, our union leaders are often inhibited = 


from using it to the. fullest advantage of their members. Hence the 1 
debilitating friction between moderate ‘union leaders and militant ae 
rank-and-file, a friction which leads directly to unofficial strikes. = 
The American union leader has in many ways a much easier life than om 
his opposite number over here. His power to disrupt the economy is 
far less. For this very reason he can afford not to pull his punches, 
and can devote himself entirely to promoting the aims of his members. 
This is something of a paradox, and a rather disturbing one at that. , 
For the fact which above all has tied union leaders’ hands in this — 
country and has thrust them, you might say, into statesmanship, has 
been the achievement of full or over-full employment. We hear a great 
deal these days about a modest increase in unemployment being a 
solution to our economic problems. Would it also help to iron out some 
of the internal contradictions of our unions?—Third Programme 
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By GEOFFREY ‘TYSON 
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eeapiahet themselves in the adjacent countries of the Indian Ocean 

and the Persian Gulf, and the tension which surrounds the Indian 

minority in Ceylon is typical of the problem created by minority Indian 
communities everywhere in the south Asian region. But, as Ceylon 4 
cannot change the facts of history or geo- 
‘graphy, she will doubtless be content to 
accommodate herself to them, and it seems 
- almost certain that her relationship with 
India will become closer under Mr. Ban- 
daranaike’s government. 
Indeed, in my consideration of Ceylon’s 
likely attitude to India and the other 
countries of south Asia, one cannot overlook 
a certain affinity between the new Prime 
Minister, Mr. Bandaranaike, and Mr. Nehru 
—or, for that matter, U Nu, the Burmese 
Prime Minister. Mr. Bandaranaike and Mr. 
Nehru both hail from well-to-do, upper- 
middle-class families, both enjoyed con- 
siderable social and educational advantages 
in their young manhood, including several 
years here in England at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; later, both renounced the fleshpots 
and dedicated themselves to the nationalist 
movement in their respective countries; each 
has a liberal and humanistic attitude to life 
‘and a strong socialist bias in economic 
affairs. In many ways it is a fortunate thing 
that men of their stamp are directing the 
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political revolution in a part of. the world which we ruled for more than 
a century. A good many of Mr. Nehru’s policies are likely to appeal to 
Mr. Bandaranaike, and I suspect, for instance, that if Mr. Bandaranaike 
had been at the head of the Ceylon delegation in last year’s Afro-Asian 
conference at Bandoeng, Ceylon would have been much nearer to India 
in the discussions there than she was under Sir John-Kotelawala’s 
leadership. Thus, personalities, party programmes, and the issues which 
the recent eléction brought to the fore all point to a closer identification 
of Ceylon with the policy of non-alignment abroad and with the creation 
of a socialist order at home, policies of which India is the leading 
exponent in Asia. 

If this reading of the new situation in Ceylon is correct, the conse- 
quences will inevitably be of real importance for what I may call the 
balance of ideological allegiance in south Asia. Ceylon’s new attitude 
will help to consolidate Mr. Nehru’s so-called peace area, which, rightly 
or wrongly, he declares is 
threatened by military pacts 
in Asia in which the West 
has the dominant voice. And 
so, that new attitude raises 
straight away—as Mr. Ban- 
daranaike has been quick to 
remind us—the question of 
naval and air bases in Ceylon 
in which, it seems, British 
rights rest upon pre-indepen- 
dence agreements rather than 
specific treaty guarantees. 
-These bases are not fortresses 
and (so far as a layman can 
judge) they are in themselves 
of negligible military value; 
but they are valuable staging 
posts, or servicing stations, in 
a region where Britain still 
has considerable responsibili- 
ties. Our ships and aircraft 
often have to travel 1,500 or 
more miles between refuelling 
points; dnd if we lose the 
facilities afforded by the pre- 
sent bases in Ceylon it will 
be difficult to find a conveni- . 
ent alternative in the vast and 
lonely spaces of the Indian 
Ocean. 

So far the new Govern- 
ment has not gone beyond 
saying that the future of the 
bases, at Katunayake and 
Trincomalee, is to be ‘ reviewed ’, and Mr. Bandaranaike has promised 
the new parliament that he will take up the matter at next month’s 
London conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. There he will 
have an opportunity of hearing at first hand the views of Australia and 
New Zealand, which also have a vital interest in the chain of communi- 
cations across south and south-east Asia, There could be no more 
appropriate forum than this conference in which to begin discussion of 
an issue which, although it may seem a little remote to many people in 
Britain, may well have a serious effect on our position overseas. 

The question of the bases is closely linked with Ceylon’s position in 
the Commonwealth. Previous Prime Ministers of independent Ceylon 


EB 


showed an attachment to the Commonwealth that was to some extent. 


based on sentiment but mainly, and more importantly, on practical 
considerations: as Sir Ivor Jennings recently put it, ‘ the feeling that 
when one has such a very powerful friend on the other side of the 
Palk Strait—the strip of sea between Ceylon and India—it was good 
to have another powerful friend far enough away not to be a danger’, 
Ceylon, therefore, has hitherto felt she would be better off inside than 
outside the Commonwealth. And with the Commonwealth connection 
there has hitherto been a willing, if not clearly understood, acceptance 
of the constitutional link with the British Crown. The late Mr. D. S. 
Senanayake was firm in the view that the two things went together; 
he regarded India’s decision to remain within the Commonwealth as a 
republic as not merely mistaken but discourteous, “like accepting an 
invitation to dinner but refusing to wear the appropriate costume’. 
But in some things Mr. Senanayake was a law unto himself, and i 
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The harbour, Trincomalee, Ceylon, with ships of the Royal Navy, the Pakistan Navy, 
and the Indian Navy 
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think we have to concede the difficulties which confront any Asian 
nationalist leader today. He may himself know perfectly well that the 
link with the Crown does not in any way restrict his country’s indepen- 
dence or freedom of action; but, nonetheless, he cannot get this simple 
proposition over to an unsophisticated electorate unversed in the 
elements of constitutional theory. Many Americans and Europeans find 
it difficult to understand the place of the Monarchy in the Common- 
wealth. So how much more perplexing is it likely to be for the humble, 
and mainly illiterate, Asian peasant? Two or three years ago the Ceylon 
Government tried by means of an intelligently directed publicity 
campaign to explain, in the simplest possible language, the meaning of 
the Ceylon Independence Act of 1947, and the connection with Crown 
and Commonwealth, Either the explanation was not understood or the 
connection has been rejected, for the newly elected Government is to 
give its early attention to the establishment of a Ceylonese republic. The 
fact that Mr. Bandaranaike is 
to attend next month’s Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ 
conference may mean that 
Ceylon wishes to remain a 
member of the Common- 
wealth. Neverthless, when she 
has attained republican status 
the last constitutional link 
will have been severed be- 
tween the Crown and its for- 
mer Dominions beyond the 
seas in south Asia. 
In the economic sphere, in- 
dependent Ceylon’s policies 
have hitherto been nationalist 
rather than socialist; expres- 
sive more of the intention to 
switch the control and owner- 
ship of the island’s main in- 
dustries increasingly into local 
hands rather than of the am- 
bition to establish an egali- 
tarian society. The first re- 
action to last month’s election 
result on the London Stock 
Exchange was a sharp mark- 
ing down of- Ceylon tea and 
rubber shares—an indication 
of the extent to which British 
capital is committed to these 
two important industries. 
During and immediately after 
_ the election there was a good 

deal of talk about socialisa~ 
tion, and mention of socialisation. raises in the mind of the foreign 
investor the grim spectre of expropriation. But it is worth noting that 
the Governor-General’s speech at the opening of the new parliament on 
April 20 mentioned only the nationalisation of certain essential services 
such as transport. Following British practice, the speech was intended 
to communicate nothing more than the broad lines of policy which the 
new government will pursue ahd it is true that it spoke of a socialist 
programme, of which we do not yet know the results. All the same, the 
speech made no specific mention of the nationalisation of tea, rubber, 
or other plantation industries. 

I would not wish to suggest that, because-of this omission, or because 
a number of state-owned and managed commercial ventures have run. 
into heavy weather, we should conclude that the new Cabinet has already 
renounced any part of its socialist programme. No such assumption. 
can, or should, be made. But there was a certain cautionary note in the 
Governor-General’s speech which suggests that Mr. Bandaranaike and 
his colleagues would probably prefer to think the matter over for a little 
longer before they interfere coeur with the working of the export 
industries. 

Nineteen-fifty-five was almost a record year for Ceylon’s trade, 
despite a significant outflow of foreign capital and some RAR ge = in 
world prices for her main exports. Her dollar trade in the last few 
months of 1955 was reminiscent of the Korean boom period, and at the 
end of the year Ceylon’s external assets were the highest since 
So that the Bandaranaike administration has come into a s2 
financial abe In such circumstances even a Neer 


_ fap ie than ever before i is at once a Cc say to the national redersh 3. oe 
and—I should think—a check on over-hasty action. There cannot be too — 
much lighthearted experimentation in a tightly packed island dependent — ss 
upon selling a small range of primary products in world markets. 
‘My own impression, for what it may be worth, is that Mr. Bandara-_ 
naike will put the creation of a Welfare State some way ahead of the” 
pene. up.of a prey eek socialist economy: —Home Service co “ya 
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ee The: ‘True Character’ of Nato an 


as a SS “Ss a. By Ww. N. EWER | Big Aves : oy 


OME people seem to. think that the Maio Count teeting in Zepaditiong of stability and well- “Belts? eae to “encourage economic 
. Paris last weekend marked something like a revolution—a drastic collaboration’. In the first years, naturally enough, attention was con- ~ 2th 


a 
countries Shieh: Sinined: their ind eeeaence in the 

mediately following the war. India, for instance, is fifty times ~ 
an and: Burma are- both onde per eae 


? change in the whole character of the North Atlantic Treaty 
, / Organisation : while others think it means just nothing at all; 
ov it leaves” ‘everything much where it was. As usual, - the sae I 
think, is somewhere betwixt and between. 

First, let us be clear that there is nothing fevoluememe: in the tidéa 
that Nato ought to be more than a defensive military alliance. The idea 
that it should be, in a much wider sense, an ‘ Atlantic community ’—a 
community of free nations grouped, roughly, round the North Atlantic 
Ocean—has been there since the start. Primarily, it was a defensive 
alliance; primarily, I think that it still is. The time has mot yet come 
when these countries no longer neéd to unite and integrate their military 
defences, It may come: but that is another matter. Primarily, Nato 
was a defensive alliance; because in 1949 a defensive alliance seemed. 
almost desperately essential. We tend to forget rather quickly. Let us 
remember how things stood i in 1949—seven years ao four ees after 
the end of the war. 

In those four years, the. Siviet Doive. had ee 3 the area of her 
control in eastern Europe far beyond her own borders. Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Albania, Bulgaria had all become satellite states, not. only 
linked to the Soviet Union by military alliances but completely under 
Soviet Control. So was eastern Germany, where rearmament was 
beginning. In 1948 Czechoslovakia, by a Communist coup, had_ been 


¥ 


added to the list. And the Russians had attempted by a blockade to force — 


Western Allies out of Berlin. Only the Anglo-American _air-lift 
had prevented it. Russia had never disarmed after the war, in the way 
that the Western Allies had. So there was the situation. In the East, 


: Soviet bloc, heavily armed, nosing its way forward and westward—_ 


‘ probing ’ was Lenin’s phrase; i in the West, the a eemosacl® 
Evade; disarmed, almost defenceless. 

That—it is as well to remember—is why Nato came into bone 
First, largely on Ernest Bevin’s initiative, came the defensive alliance 
of five west European countries—Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxembourg; then the offer of support to them by the United States 
and ‘Canada; and out of that, Nato. So primarily it was a military 
defensive alliance, called into being to meet what seemed, with plenty 
of reason, an imminent military menace. ~ 
_ But even at the ‘beginning there was more to it than that. There 
was a sense of a wider solidarity, of a unity of purpose, of a need 
for « co-operation, going far beyond the immediate need for consolidation 
agate It was Mr. Lester Pearson, the Canadian Forei 
ak right at the beginning, laid stress on this, urging that what they 
were forming was not just an Atlantic alliance but what he called an 
tic community. That was-natural enough. There had been, there 
much talk of European unity, of the common ideals and interests 

democracies, of the need, for closer European co- 

on and European unity between them in every sphere. What 
Pearson was ‘saying was, in effect, that this was too narrow a 
cept, unless it was extended to take in Canada and the United 
ond well. ‘Tt was natural and proper that it should be a Canadian 
} because in so many ways Canada is a pridge . and 


ring, thanks largely to Mr. Pearson, ‘Article Two 
the Atlantic fora Ttself by ph the members ~ 


the need for co-ordination of foreign policy, for ‘ 
financial and social co-operation’, for 
‘culture and public information 
that the partnership 
progress ’”. 
of the association can be less concentrated on defence and more fully 
devoted to ‘co-operation in other fields’. 


- Minister, - 


centrated on rearmament, on the organisation of the defence system. 


There were other: questions—the bringing in of Italy, of Greece and 
Turkey, of western Germany—with much time lost in chasing the will- 
o’-the-wisp of a ‘European Army’. But Article Two and all it stood 


for were never forgotten. The Nato Council in Ottawa i in 1951 declared 
closer economic, 
‘collaboration in the fields of 
’, The Lisbon meeting in 1952 declared 
“exists not for defence alone but for enduring 
It hoped that the time would come ‘ when the main energies 


neta in one Atlantic Community ’. 


So the idea that Nato should not be merely a military alliance, formed : 


to meet an immediate defensive need, is not a new one. It has been: 


there from the start. It has been affirmed and reaffirmed in successive 
‘meetings of the Council. There is therefore nothing ‘ ‘revolutionary ’ in 
the decisions of the Council that has just been meeting in Paris. It has 
not been decided, as some comments suggest, to change the character 
of the organisation. What is being done is the logical development of 


something that has been there from the beginning. 


‘Yet there is a change; because circumstances have changed. Soviet - 


tactics, if not Soviet Policy, have changed. The danger of actual 


military aggression, which seemed very real in 1949, appears to have 
receded—partly because of the Nato build-up of defensive strength; 
partly because of the shadow of the hydrogen bomb. It still cannot 


be lost sight of. It could recur if defences were to weaken or vigilance 
were to be relaxed. But at the moment the ceaseless Soviet war against 


the ‘ capitalist world ’, which. is in strict accordance with the ‘ Leninist 


programme ’, has taken the form of economic and political and propa- 


‘ganda warfare—economic and political and propaganda offensives 


carried on within the framework of ‘ peaceful coexistence’. They do 
not threaten the peace. They do not break the law of nations. But, 
unchecked, their disruptive effect could be more than dangerous in 
itself. It could be the sapping in preparation for assault. So these new 
tactics have to be met and countered. That calls for economic and 
political and propaganda defensive operations. It is something more 
subtle, perhaps more difficult, than military preparations to meet the 
possible contingency of a military attack. But this is oe new task that 
Nato has set itself. 

That is the real meaning of this May meeting of ithe Council in 
Paris. It is important, but it does not change the character of Nato; 
and it does not affect its long-term purpose. Let me quote again 
the Lisbon resolution: ‘The partnership betweert the nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty exists not for defence alone but for enduring 
progress .—Home Service 


Francis Boyd, the political correspondent of The Manchester Guardian, 
_has contributed the first of a series of political monographs'which are being 
published by Rockliff at 15s. each: his subject is Richard Austen Butler. - 


The book is profusely illustrated with photographs and the letterpress 
consists of a longish biographical ‘appreciation. Mr. Boyd has not analysed 
in detail Mr. Butler’s economic policies, but regards him as a superb 
politician who would Certainly succeed to the leadership of the Conser- 
vative Party if there were a vacancy in the near future. 
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The aim was to ‘ unite the 
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“By JOHN LAWRENCE 0 Oe er! 


HEW Mr. Malenkov bought a stick of Blackpool de and 
was photographed patting children on the head, some 
critics thought he had adapted himself quickly to the 
methods often used by British parliamentary candidates. 
On the other hand, when Mr, Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev attended 
a dinner party given by the National Executive of the Labour Party 
at the House of Commons, both hosts and guests were deeply offended 


by each other’s behaviour. Apart from the larger and obviously much 


‘more important issues, each side was incensed by the manners of the 
other side. But, considering the differences in social behaviour between 
us, it -is almost surprising that there were not more episodes of this 


Old School Tie 


If most of us were to behave in Russia as we do in our own 


country we should soon find ourselves in an atmosphere of misunder- 
standing. When I was in Russia, I once went to call on the Soviet 
Foreign Office wearing an open-necked Shirt. That was when I was 
very green. I thought that the Soviet Russians had thrown conven- 


_ tions to the winds and that they would be indifferent to details of 
dress. 
- to. wear the coolest clothes, but I felt at once that I had made a ~ 


‘It was a hot day and it was wartime, so it seemed natural 


mistake, and I soon discovered that the Russians are easily offended 

if they think that your dress is too informal. So I took to wearing 

my old school tie whenever I had an interview with a Soviet official. 
The puzzling thing is that Russians are much more formal and yet 


--much more free and easy than we are. If a Russian feels that he is 


representing his country, or his home town, or his regiment, or even 
just his own household, he feels that he must behave with proper 


_ gravity. If you have ever seen a news-reel of Soviet decorations being 
conferred, you will recognise what I mean. When there is an investi- 


ture at Buckingham Palace, everyone smiles, and the convention is that 
everything is to be made free and easy. At an investiture in the Kremlin 


no one smiles. The people who are to be given decorations sit stiffly — 


in a straight row with wooden faces. As each man’s name is called 
he steps forward and stands to attention, the President of the 


_ Soviet Union pins the decoration on to his breast without moving a_ 
muscle of his face, they shake hands stiffy, and the recipient goes 
back to his place without having betrayed, by the smallest sign, 


that he is pleased. It is all very public school, so far. But you may 


_ be sure that when the man returns home he will throw a tremendous — 


party 


_ As a matter of fact the Russians become much more excited about 


medals and orders than we do. A man who has been awarded one of 


_ the Soviet orders is called an ‘order bearer’ and this gives him. the 


sort of position in society that a title gave in Victorian days in this 
country. When I was in Russia I used to carry my own modest O.B.E. 
in my pocket as a kind of precaution. For example, when my car got 


- stuck in the mud in the middle of a forest, I walked to the nearest 
collective farm wearing my O.B.E. and the chairman of the collective — 


farm immediately sent a tractor to pull my car out. I repaid his kind-. 


ness by giving him a year’s subscription to the weekly newspaper, — 


British Ally, which was edited in my department of the British Em- 
bassy. The chairman was delighted by this gift. Like all Soviet Russians 
he was avidly curious about foreign countries. 


Full Dress Uniform—and No Smiles 
The difference in manners between us and the Russians sometimes 


leads to unnecessary trouble. At the end of the war, when the allied 


armies met, there were a number of local meetings between British 
and Soviet generals. The Soviet general would put on his full dress _ 


uniform with all his medals, and would meet his British opposite 


number with due solemnity. That was the natural way for him to 


express respect for a foreign colleague; but the British general would 
think that all this dressing up was affectation, and he would resent © 


the lack of smiles which he would take for unfriendliness. aie British 


te 


ies century to eae Each sere sabe peune of t 


__ © That is the origin. 


ee would ee fe: wearing batiedre © as Ae ‘most sullen 
for the occasion, and he would come forward to shake hands with h 
face wreathed with smiles. The Soviet general would take the batth 


dress as an insult. ‘So that’s what they think of me and my country 


they can’t even dress properly to meet a Soviet general’, he woul 


say to himself. And he would not understand the smile on “the Britis 


general’s. face. He would. think it was hypocritical and -pointles 
‘What’s. he smiling at? Why can’t he behave with proper dignity 


Surely he can’t think I’m such a fool that. I'll be taken i in by a smi 


when there’s nothing to smile at?’ _ 

Russian formality goes a long way. At Russian banquets you mu 
never drink from your glass without proposing a formal toast. Eve 
at an informal meal among old friends, it is usual to get up and mal 


_ quite a long speech proposing the health of the hosts or of one of tl 


guests. But in other ways the Russians are very informal. If you tu 
up at a friend’s house without warning you settle down as if you he 
been invited. They share their meals with you without the slighte 
feeling that they have to make a special effort for guests; but you ¢é 
never tell when the meals are going to be or what they will consist o 
For breakfast I have been given two kinds of caviar and three kinds | 
vodka. I have been compelled to eat a large plate of meat when I thoug! 


the meal was already finished. I have gone without anything to eat fro 


breakfast to eleven 0’ ’clock at night, and I have had to eat a large me 
at five, followed by a still larger meal at seven. You can never ¥ 
what your luck will be when you are with Russians, - ee 
Neat Randy in a Tooth Glass 

And you never know when they will get up or go to bed. Not lor 


_ago I spent a long_and tiring day with some rather distinguished, vel 


elderly Russians. By about nine o’clock they were exhausted, and 


_ began to be afraid that one or two of them might collapse. We had ; 


make an early start the next morning, and I was glad to go up to be 
at midnight. As it happened, I had to come down again and fet 
something, and I found the Russians all sitting in one of their bedroon 
drinking neat brandy out of a tooth glass, which they passed rouni 
and talking about every imaginable subject. They kept it up for anoth 


‘two or three hours without any signs of tiredness. On that sort | 


occasion the Russians achieve a sort of cosy intimacy which is ‘ni 
quite like anything else. Sometimes you go into a room full of strans 


Russians. They tell you to sit down, and somehow the way they $2 


it makes you feel as if you had all known each other for twenty year: 
and you talk away as if you were old and intimate friends. _ 
_ What are the reasons for this unexpected mixture of ‘extren 


_ formality and the easiest, most informal intimacy? In both cases tl 
explanation is bound up with the religion of the Russians, \ with 1 . 


Russian Orthodox Church. Take the formality first: the 
Russian Church centres round an unchanging liturgy. 
and every gesture of the service is prescribed and remain 


| géremonial, eee peer baa In ‘every room <s 
et picture in the corner ites 3 the door. No one wou 


spetibed- gestures. At vabierhe bahia noe of ste member 
was regulated by a prescribed ritual. If a member of the 
on a journey, his departure and return would be marked 
ritual of bows and” ‘embraces; with formal blessings. Or | 
Peter the Great, the Russian upper classes began | 
ways, but the peasants kept up the old customs, 
_ revolution drove out the old upper classes, ee 
began to come to the top. And they ve: 

Russian feeling for bate ceremonies 


the Reta: ris it more ponies fein we a cae is this? 
answer t 1at you have to go back to the early Christians. They,used 

to take the Holy Communion in a peculiarly intimate way. To them it 
really Was a communion which bound people together at a very deep 


The Russians have kept that from the early Church; we have lost 


he Russians took their Christianity from the Greeks and they have 


ys kept this intimate quality, unspoilt. We took our Christianity — 


m the Romans. And many people think that something went wrong 
th us in the Middle Ages, that it was at. this see we, lost this 
uality which the Russians have kept. _ 


\ 
_ However that may be, in a Russian church you do feel that ae 


“congregation belong together in an intimate way that it is scarcely 
Bible’: ‘to. describe, but penis is unmistakable when au feel it. You 


rT was ‘the ee ‘of Nepal te: decided that ee King 
| Mahendra must be crowned at 10.43 a.m. precisely en May 2, to 
@ ensure him a successful reign. The coronation—the climax of 
_ several days of religious ceremonies—took place in the picturesque 
old capital of Nepal, Katmandu, which lies in a valley beneath the 
owering Himalaya mountains. Everything was rich and exotic, in keep- 
ing with the ancient traditions of this state of 5,000,000 people tucked 
‘away in the mountains between India and Tibet. A crown studded with | 
jewels and topped with feathers from birds of paradise was placed on 
the head of the thirty-six-year-old King. It is said to be worth £500,000. 
Mahendra sat on a throne covered with the skins of Jeopards and lions, 
n the palace of the Hindu monkey-god Hanuman. Priests chanted, 
lytes blew on great conch-horns, and he was acclaimed ruler of 
Nepal. He is the only Hindu monarch left in Asia, where kings are, 
in any case, becoming rare. The ceremonies and the strange brand of 
Hindu religion which exists in Nepal are things of great antiquity 
d of great beauty, too. But certain modern elements have been 
risked which show that times are changing in Nepal. — 
_ Until recently this small, independent state was very much cut off 
from. the outside world..To the north lies the almost impenetrable 
barrier of the Himalayas. Southwards, in the direction of India, there is 
a belt of swampy jungle. We used to hear about Nepal whenever 
xpeditions tried to conquer Everest. ~It was the Nepalese mountaineer, ~ 
Sherpa Tensing, who shared with Sir Edmund Hillary the glory of 
g the world’s highest mountain. Then, during the two world - 
, the Gurkha hill peoples of Nepal came down to India in great 
bers to join the British and Indian armies. Relatively few Britons 
been to Nepal, but many of us remember those ‘Gurkha soldiers 
y, stocky little men with broad Mongolian faces. 
Ine significant detail at the coronation was that Kas ‘Mahendra 
only one queen at his side during the ceremony. It was traditional 
that the Kings of Nepal should have two. wives, but this young man 
as stoutly refused to fall in with the ancient custom of polygamy. 
It was his father, the late King Tribhuvana, who started the process - 
Nepal out of its backward, almost feudal.isolation. For over 
pe kingdom had been ruled, not by its kings, but a line of 
; prime ministers, the Rana family. The kings were little 
| puppets or perhaps even honoured prisoners. The Rana 
wanted to preserve Nepal as it was; but when a state, however 
is situated between two great Asian powers, sooner or later it 
e an object. of interest to its neighbours. = = 
the Communist Chinese Government in Peking ~was 
+ its hold on the wild mountain country of Tibet to the 
l Tibet had previously been only nominally under the 
ne The Pemy independent “ah e: India was 
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allecive ee oe 


ly 
after Sunday, has left its mark on the 


_it affects people who would call themselves atheists ainanst as much « as) Sag 
it. it affects Christians. So you have the extraordinary situation that 

~ Russian atheists have kept something from the early Church which 
western Christians, in my view unfortunately, have lost. So there isa 
' directness about human relations between Russians, a man-to-man _ 
openness, which is very attractive. The Russians feel they can afforda 
great deal of informality with their friends and relations precisely — 


because they feel so thoroughly at ease with each other. I do not mean 


that there is not friction and there are not rows. There are; plenty of — 
_ them. But generally it is all over in a minute and then the air is clearer. 


There is less hidden resentment than in other countries. 


can’t understand you English. If you dislike someone you don’t show it. 
You sit opposite him smiling and making polite conversation when 


_ you really want to throw a plate at him. But you never throw the plate. 
I can’t make it out. 
ae aun conclusion, but I saw what she meant.—Home Service 


It’s such a deceitful way to behave’. I had not 


The Coronation in . Nepal 


~ 


worried. ‘There was no clash, or even real rivalry, between India and 


China—their rulers, indeed, have certain ideas in common. But a 


dynamic state like Communist China, or at any rate so some of the 


Indians thought, might be inclined to take little Nepal into its circle 


of power. If that happened Chinese influence would have crossed the 
Himalayas and have arrived at the borders of the great, dusty plains of. 
northern India. A Nepal Congress Party, with views similar to those of | 


Mr. Nehru’s Congress Party in India, began to agitate for reforms— 


for a democratic state and an end to the feudal rule of the Rana family. 


The reformers found an ally in the late King. And early in 1951 


‘there was a revolt which broke the power of the Ranas. This uprising 
_ made King Tribhuvana a real king—the first in his family with political | 


power for 100 years. He wanted—and the Nepal Congress leaders 


agreed with him—to create a constitutional monarchy on British lines. 


There have been close links between Britain and Nepal for many years. 
Our Lord Chamberlain represented the Queen at this coronation. But 


things did -not go so smoothly after 1951. King Tribhuvana’s vision — 


- of a Cabinet of Ministers responsible to an elected Assembly has still 
not materialised. His son, the present King, still rules through a Cabinet 
appointed by himself. 

India has made no attempt to interfere in Nepal’s internal souBie 
But Mr. Nehru has seen to it that Nepal’s links with the outside world 
should go through India. A modern airfield has been constructed by 
Indian firms to link the Nepalese capital, Katmandu, with Calcutta. 
There was a full-scale airlift over this route to bring in the masses of 
food and drink required for the big coronation banquet. India has also 


helped in building a road which now cuts through the jungle that once 
separated her from Nepal. 


But in 1953 there was trouble of another sort in Nepal. A certain 


Dr. Singh who had been demanding an all-party government in Nepal _ 


—including communists—led a rising against the late King. It was 
defeated and Dr. Singh fled to Tibet. Some observers thought this 
meant that Communist China, jealous of India’s activities, was trying to 


get control of Nepal. I find that a rather far-fetched argument, particu-— 
larly as Dr. Singh is now back in Nepal, a free man, saying that his — 


country must look to India and base its politics on those of Mr. Nehru. 
- It is certainly not true to say that there is any conflict between India 


“and China over their small neighbour, Nepal. But there is uneasiness, 


more especially in India. So it is obvious that the young King Mahendra 
will have to face many problems arising from Nepal’s new foreign 
fontacts as well as difficulties in bringing new ideas to an essentially 


_ conservative people.—From a talk in ‘Woman’s Hour’ 


The last of the three talks by Maurice Cranston on ‘ The Rights of Man’ 
will be published in THE LISTENER next week. 


-They admire British self-control in personal relations, but they do 
not feel quite happy about it. Once a Russian woman said to me: ‘I 
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Sigmund Freud 


REUD, the centenary of whose birth was celebrated this week 


(a tribute by his biographer, Dr. Ernest Jones, appears on 


page 589) was a scientist who made his way to fame in face 
of every difficulty and suffered abuse and execration. When he 
was young he experienced poverty and disappointment. His two master- 


pieces, The Interpretation of Dreams and Three Essays on the Theory — 


of Sexuality, required years to obtain acceptance: it took eight years 
to sell 600 copies of the first book, while no scientific journal reviewed — 
it. For the first edition of the Three Essays he received £10, In Vienna 
where he lived his theories were greeted with ‘ deadly silence’ and he 
once wrote ‘my reputation begins at the frontier’. His being a Jew 
interfered with his academic progress and im his old age he was com- 
_ pelled to leave his country and found a refuge in Hampstead. Only 
one small American university granted him an honorary degree. Even — 
today, in this country, our historic Puritanism and a self-satisfied — 
ignorance cause people to misrepresent or revile his work. Yet he was 
a genius whose analysis of the anatomy of the mind has transformed 
_ philosophical thought and shaped modern sociology. — 
_ Why is it that Freud and his disciples have always had to court 
unpopularity? One reason he suggested - himself is that man’s self- 
admiration—his narcissism—received its final affront. First had come 
Copernicus who showed that our planet was not the centre of the ~ 
universe: then followed Darwin who demonstrated that man after all 


did not differ so markedly from other intelligent animals. Lastly, 


Freud was to show how large a part the unconscious plays—that “ man’s 
power of controlling either his thoughts or his impulses is much less 
than he had deceived himself into believing *. Thus religion seemed to be — 
undermined and immorality enthroned. Moreover since, for many, 
morality connotes a high degree of sexual discipline or sublimation, 
_ Freud’s theories of the prime importance of love and hate in the human 
make-up aroused dislike. This was ironical enough since Freud, like 
the majority of Jews, was a devoted family man. ‘ His wife ’, Dr. Jones 
‘wrote in his biography, ‘ was assuredly the only woman in Freud’ s life, 
and she always came first before all other mortals’. It is true that he 
once wrote ‘I stand for an incomparably freer sexual life’ and it is 


_ perhaps the measure of his influence that the general attitude to sex, — 


even in this country and in the United States, the Puritan homelands, 
has been transformed since he was born. Judged by even the most 
exacting standards Freud was a highly moral man, above pettiness, 
jealousy, or greed. Yet, like many great scientists, he was not prepared 
to toe the line. He quoted with approval a saying of Poincaré’s: 
who thirst before everything for certitude do not really love truth * 

As the father of psycho-analysis, Freud’s chief contribution to know- 
ledge was the study of the working of the mind. He was not merely — 
concerned, as is often believed, with neurotic phenomena. But he was 
able to cure, and taught many other doctors how to cure, mental 
illnesses. In Vienna he worked all day long, to the point of exhaustion, . 


with patients to whom he charged a modest fee. His theories, expressed ‘. - international co-operation in other west European 


in his writings about the libido, the Oedipus complex, perversions and 
transference, have helped many human beings to lead a better balanced — 


or more normal life. Not all scientists accept his views: some of his 


pupils quarrelled with him: dreams maybe are not always wish-~ 
fulfilments nor is everyone convinced that love and hate lie at the root 
__ of human motivation. But much of what he taught has been permanently — 
embodied in our culture and will, as Dr. Glover has written, * continue | 
to fertilise thought so long’as man is sea of ines int 
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Sapeilte'c comment on : this poi, was foie rons and 


aces OF THE TOPICS Paidety: ccasmooae upon during the past week 
Mos 


was the deliberations of the Nato meeting in Paris. 
service described the much-discussed plans to * reform’ } : 

indubjtable sign that the western policy of strength was “nf abit fame 
becoming bankrupt. The commentator, quoting from Pravda, added 


_ The basis for these plans is the intention of certain US. - circles 
to strengthen their military position in the capitalist world, and to 
make their Nato partners into obedient executors of their will. At the 
same time, it is impossible to ignore the fact that there are forces in 
western Europe which give a different interpretation to the ‘ reorganisa- 
tion of Nato’. Influential circles in Britain, France, and some other 
countries would like to see a genuine. reconstruction of the Atlantic 
alliance as a result of which its aggressive course would be weakened and 
the tasks of economic co-operation would receive priority. 


The Italian newspaper I Messaggero is quoted as saying that a Sinila 
policy is being advocated by the Italian Communist Party. The news-. 
paper claims also that the Soviet Government’s recent change ¢ of atti~ 
tude is the direct result of western defence policy, and adds: > o> 
, Without Nato and without Western European Union there would 
never have emerged the détente policy now brought out by. the 
Kremlin. There can be no question then of loosening the ties which 
exist between the free peoples of the West. Rather, what must be 
done is to strengthen them in the interests of ‘Peace and lea ‘if 
we do not want these to be mere words. e 


se the U.S.A. the Christian Science Monitor is quoted as saying that 


which appears to aim at relievitie military pressure. Summing: up ‘the 
situation which faces Nato, the newspaper says: 


_ Western European nations have been quicker than the United States 
- to recognise that this calls for new tactics in western diplomacy. But 
‘Washington is now retailoring its own world policies to emphasise 
‘non-military aspects. of competitive coexistence with the Soviet Union. 
This fact greatly increases the Possibility that Nato « can. move ina 
similar direction, 22 hae 


~ May Day festivities niet noire prominently in press and radio 
comments from the Soviet and satellite world, and commentators have 
generally dwelt on them as a demonstration of the unity of workers, 
particularly in the struggle for pee coexistence, A Maco pone: 
service commentator said: 


_ Now, as never before, the wie of eRe unity of the tS aoa in the 
solution of all important international problems is growing. The 

~ communists are prepared to do everything necessary to achieve unity 
_of action with the socialists on the main vital problems of the day. — 


One form of this ‘ unity of action’ recommended me Moscow radio i is 
strike action, which, as another speaker alleged: 


has risen high in the course of the last months in various capitalist 
countries, is marked by special tension and stubbornness, and has em 
braced broad masses of workers belonging to different political parties 
~ and belonging to different trade unions. While the leaders of the Socialist 
International ‘state that ‘any forms of co-operation with the Com- 
munist Parties must be rejected ’, socialist workers themselves find forms 
of co-operation with workers who are communists over the heads of 
their leaders , . . The strike movement in the capitalist countries shows 
‘that the idea of workers’ unity is increasingly taking hold of the broad 
_ masses of the workers. The capitalist world has ain? wil th which 
to counter this idea, — ; Z 


The Communist press and radio has continued to criticise the British’ 
“Labour Party leaders for their alleged ‘ provocative behaviour ’ at their 
meeting with the Soviet leaders. According to one Mose home 
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service commentator, it. was dictated SF Nea 
mainly by fear of unity of action of the wockees ee 

_ on a world scale. Organisers of the anti-Soviet démarche 7 
the task of encouraging the enemies of unity of i a woe 
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A speaker at the east German station went so far as to 
useful, Be papi Ses between the Soviet 
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CORNISH HOUSE AND GARDEN 
‘COTEHELE House in Cornwall’, said Tom EpriIpGE in ‘ House and 
Gardens ’ (West of England Home Service) ‘ is itself such a wonderful 
and living relic of Tudor England that the garden would have to be 
Superlative not to come second. At Killerton near Exeter, the opposite 
is the case, with the exceptional collection of trees and flowering shrubs 
towering up the hillside seeming to dominate the house. 
_ ‘At Cotehele time has dealt most leniently: Cotehele has escaped 
being razed by the worst foe, fire. And as well as “ holding out against 
the wreckful siege of battering days” it was lucky perhaps to have the 
twisting, tidal river Tamar just beyond and below the garden, or 
‘Cromwell’s battering guns might have done some wrecking in the 
“seventeenth century as they did in Devon. Neither has Cotehele suffered 
the indignity of beingim- a 
“proved architecturally  — - 
down the ages as have so 
“many fine old buildings. 
_ But though buildings can 
be preserved against 
-Time’s defacements and 
-man’s vandalism, it is 
‘rarely that gardens have 
not altered. A few years’ 
‘neglect may have the 
effect of only mellowing 
_ buildings: it can practic- 
ally destroy a garden in a 
matter of months. Also 
there were the tides of 
_change in gardening 
fashions which swept 
through the larger English 
gardens each century, 
completely transforming 
them: flowers were 
cleared out in favour of 
trees and what were then 
. called “vistas”; later on, 
flowers were re-introduced 
' in formal beds supplied by 
; massive hothouses; then 
formality and bedding 
; gave way to the present more natural idea of gardening with mostly 
flowering shrubs. Though a-few cherished houses like Cotehele remain 
looking much as they did 500 years ago, gardens have changed both 
because the conception of what constitutes a garden has changed and 
because a vast number of plants from other parts of the world have 
become available. Even if it were possible to do so, do you think it 
would be better for the garden to look much as it did in Tudor 
times with its restricted number of plants, or to take advantage of 
newer ideas about the form of gardens and their contents? 

“Until the last war Cotehele belonged to the Earls of Mount Edg- 
cumbe, and as they acquired it through marriage several centuries ago 
it was, in a sense, in the family far beyond Tudor times. It seems to 
have been used as a secondary home, the main one overlooking Ply- 
mouth Sound, ten miles to the south: doubtless the family came up 
by river from time to time to spend a few weeks in the Tamar valley. 
Or they could come, as visitors mostly do today, by road from 
Tavistock over the Tamar bridge at Gunnislake three miles to the 
north, or by the lanes from Saltash on the Cornish side of the river. 

‘The irregularly shaped house with its courtyard and tower stands 
back about 300 yards from the Tamar at the head of a small wooded 
valley, and some 200 feet above the water. Most of the windows of 
the house face down this valley in which the garden has been made, 
and across to that other country, England. In the nineteenth century 
the garden had enough renown for a picture to be included in early 
itions of that most famous and important of gardening books, William 
Robinson’s English Flower Garden. This picture just shows the ter- 
races of the formal section with their long beds parallel to the house. 
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The east front of Cotehele House, Cornwall 


These beds used to contain irises then and still did when I first saw 
Cotehele; now they are mostly planted with polyantha roses and 
polyanthus primulas. Like all other gardens Cotehele suffered badly 
from the enforced neglect of the war years, but Mr. Stonerich, the head 
gardener, is steadily getting it into good shape again. 

‘About thirty yards from the house on a lower terrace stand two 
large spring flowering magnolias, like sentinels on each side of a small 
tunnel leading under a retaining wall to the main, informal valley 
garden. There is a lily pool and tiny stream, and in spring a great 
camellia bush, which I should guess to be nearer to a century than 
half a century old, bears hundreds of glowing red flowers. 

“On the banks, looking down on the pool, are recent plantings of 
rhododendrons and other shrubs, which did not appreciate last 
summer’s drought: neither 
did many of the moisture- 
loving primulas, — unless 
their roots were very close 
to the tiny stream. Paths 
wander along and across 
the slopes of the wooded 
valley. Visitors should 
look out for the fine 
twenty-five-foot specimen 
of a Davidia, called the 
pocket-handkerchief tree 
from the two large white 
bracts enclosing the insig- 
nificant flowers; it is just 
a little beyond the pool. 
Near it is my own pick of 
all the shrubs there, a 
large Enkianthus cernuus 
rubens, massed in late 
spring with racemes-of red 
bells, something like lily- 
of-the-valley flowers, and 
whose foliage is a glorious 
sight in autumn. Perhaps 
the worst casualty of the 
winter, only temporary we 
hope, is a magnificent 
acacia, tucked away on the 
wall on the west side of the buildings; it got through previous winters, 
but will have to be rigorously cut back this year. The lawns within the 
courtyard certainly bear good witness to some of the selective weed 
killers. Among the many Climbing wall plants is a large white wisteria 
on the left hand as one stands back to the house facing down the valley, 
though many may prefer the more familiar blue of the old specimen 
in the courtyard. 

‘ The National Trust, like most of us, has to count its shillings care- 
fully before spending them on gardens, but it is encouraging to see 
Cotehele gardens looking better each year ’. 


DISAPPEARING WORDS 

W. J. SPARROW, lecturer in the Department of Education at Birmingham 
University, said in ‘Midlands Miscellany’: ‘I was reminded of the 
word “knock” the other day when I was thinking about some of the 
words I used to hear as a boy in Leicestershire. It was not uncommon 
to hear that the pit—the coal pit—had “knocked off”. I wonder how 
and when the phrase to knock off, in the sense of to cease work, came 
into use. A highly educated friend of mine who spent most of his 
childhood and youth in the north still uses the phrase “ time is knocking 
on”, and I have heard miners say “it’s knocking on for bed time”. 
I had an idea once that there was some relation between knock and 
notch and that knocking on meant that the candle was burning down, 
taking away successive notches and thus marking the hours; but I am 
afraid that my theory has been knocked on the head, for notch is one 
of those words which have collected an “n” from the indefinite article. 
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‘ Another word fairly common years ago is the word “ sneap ” used 
in the sense of snub. The word has no exact synonym. If a person was 
“fair sneaped” he was painfully snubbed or slighted, but the word 
carried an emotional tinge which snub and slight do not share. An 
alternative form was “ snape” which in its long history has had a 
bewildering range of meanings. I, myself, however, never heard this 
alternative pronunciation. 

‘How few of us now use the word “ chunter”, Yet how expressive 
it is. If, as a boy, I muttered some objection in a grumbling way when 
asked to carry out an order, my mother would say, “Get on with it 
and stop chuntering ”. The word is now so rare that it is scarcely to be 
found in standard dictionaries, It will take a lot of new words imported 
from the dollar area to compensate us for the loss of this item of 
sterling verbal currency. 

‘ Similarly with “ mardy ” used as an adjective in Leicestershire, and 
as both an adjective and a noun 
in the Black Country. The boy 
who would not play cricket because 
he was not allowed first place in 
the batting order was mardy and 
might be mocked with the couplet: 

Mardy, mardy mustard 
Won’t eat your custard. 

* My colleague, Dr. Burroughs, 
who has recently directed a piece 
of research into the words used 
by school children, tells me that 
the word “ mardy” was not re- 
corded at all; nor indeed were any 
of the other words, except knock, 
which I have been talking about. 
Whether this means that the 
words are never used by children 
nowadays, or only very rarely, or 
whether the observers did not 
recognise them, I am not pre- 
pared to say, 

‘The word “ mizzle” is both 
expressive and of good parentage. 
I once thought that it was a 
hybrid, a combination, as_ its 
meaning might imply, of mist 
and drizzle; but no! it probably 
came over here from Holland or 
Germany a long, long time ago’. 
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THE DESIGN CENTRE 
‘The Duke of Edinburgh has 
opened some handsome premises 
in London’s Haymarket’, said 
STEPHEN BONE in a Home Service talk, ‘The place is not a shop; it 
is not a museum; it is not quite a trade exhibition. It is something new, 
and, as far as I know, there is nothing like it in any other country. It is 
called the Design Centre, and it works like this. 

‘Manufacturers of all sorts of things, ranging from bicycles and 
street lamps to chairs and tables and cups and saucers, send specimens 
of their products, Once a week a special committee of the Design 
Centre considers these objects; those the committee thinks particularly 
good may be shown in the new galleries; others are recorded in a big 
card index; the ones that the committee does not much care for are 
sent back with a polite note of regret. The manufacturers whose goods 
have been chosen for exhibition pay for the privilege, and so share the 
cost of running the Design Centre with the taxpayer—half and half. 

‘The show rooms are ingeniously planned with some cleverly con- 
structed stands which can be struck and set up again with great rapidity 
and which can be adapted to displaying, say, motor-cycles one week and 
glass vases the next, The rooms have been deliberately kept subdued in 
colour since they are intended as backgrounds to the display. 

*'The show is a permanent one but the things shown change con- 
tinually, At intervals rather more specialised shows will be arranged: 
the first one will consist of textiles of all kinds. Everything to be seen is 
in current production, There are no unobtainable prototypes to tease 
you. Everything you see at the Design Centre has been passed by 
the committee as well designed and good looking. The objects are 
labelled with the names of manufacturers and retail prices, and, though 
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A display of pottery in a section of the newly opened Design Centre in London 
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you cannot buy any of the things there, you can find out which shop: 
keep them in stock or can get them for you. 

“The committee has approved far more things than can be shown ai 
any one time; but, if you go into a room at the back of the building 
you can study an enormous collection of photographs, all carefull; 
indexed, This is called the “‘ Design Review ”, and manufacturers ar 
beginning to consider it an honour to be included in it. 

“What I find particularly interesting about the whole scheme is tha 
all these things have been selected for their looks. We are used to the 
idea that wallpaper and curtains, china and carpets should be designec 
to please the eye as well as to do their various jobs, but we are 
only beginning to realise that exactly the same is true of all object: 
we make and use. The Design Centre is showing office 
machines, lamp-posts (models of them), a motor-scooter, and electric 
torches as examples of objects pleasing to the eye. 

‘You may think the object: 
displayed in the Design. Centre 
are dreadfully modern or ridicu- 
lously old fashioned, or you, may 
think that they are sometimes one 
@. and sometimes the other, for thi 
is, on the whole, a most broad. 
minded committee, and the only 
bias it will admit is what it call: 
“a bias towards encouraging 
fresh thought and design ”’. Their 
expert committee has been takings 
a great deal of trouble to choos 
good looking things, and this is 
what so many shoppers cannot be 
bothered to do. The dreadfu 
appearance of so many rooms it 
so many houses is not so muct 
because people really like the 
things that surround them but 
because they have not taken any 
trouble to search out good stuff 
The motto of the Design Centre 
is “ Look before you buy ”, anc 
it is a good one’. 


BOOTS IN THE FELLS 
For walking in the Cumberlanc 
fells shepherds’ boots are favoured 
Speaking in ‘ The Northcountry- 
man’, DuptEy Hoys said: 
‘ They are laced almost down te 
the tip of the toe. That give: 
them extra spring and prevents 
cracking. There is plenty of iron- 
mongery underneath to stand up to the wear and tear. It makes them 
weighty, of course. There is a farmer whose: fell-grazing covers the 
Gable screes, and his boots tip the scale at eleven pounds. Sounds 2 
torture, doesn’t it? But it is not—it is just a matter of usage. The soles 
have.an upward curve, and you would be surprised how that helps. 

“I wear clogs. Anybody taking to them for the first time mus 
expect a bit of agony. They start a fiery friction round the ankles. 
and the wooden sole, being rigid, makes the normal method of walking 
impossible. You have to perform a sort of roll. But once you have the 
knack, they are almost ideal. They are waterproof; they are warm: 
the wood acts as an insulator. Scree and rocks mean nothing to clogs. 
They are armoured with brass toe-and-heel-caps. They have two draw- 
backs: on smooth, wet granite the steel caulkers tend to slither, and in 
snow they get gummed up with heavy, compressed lumps. 

‘ New boots, I know, are a nightmare to some people—they dread the 
“ breaking-in ” period. A simple method of breaking-in is to tip hall 
a cup of water into each boot, empty it out, slide your bare feet into 
the boots, and walk round the house for ten minutes. In that way the 
leather soon moulds itself into the shape of the feet. Ankle friction 
can be avoided by not lacing up the top hole, and soreness by wearing 
two pairs of medium socks rather than one thick pair. If, despite all 
these precautions, your feet start letting you down in the middle of a 
long fell walk, just take off your boots and paddle for a few moments in 
the nearest beck. The flesh cools and contracts, and life in boots 
becomes a holiday again instead of a penance’. a8 
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of the world, from India and Japan to Canada and the 

; Argentine. Plainly such commemoration is a token of Freud’s 
a significance, and I shall try in a few words to indicate the 
nature of that significance, and also to describe what manner of man 
he was. 

What did Freud really do? That can be most shortly answered by 
_ saying he devised a method of exploring a previously inaccessible 
; region of the mind we now call the unconscious, the existence of which 
had often been suspected, and he used this method, called psycho- 
_ analysis, to carry out a most detailed investiga- 
tion of the contents of the unconscious, 
" including its highly peculiar mode of function- 
_ ing. He regarded this unconscious, as many 
_ poets and philosophers have, as the fount of 
- our conscious thinking and interests. The un- 
conscious contains the germs of both the 
highest and the lowest parts of human nature, 
the strictest morality and the most selfish 
indulgence. 
Freud’s discoveries were first made partly in 
the investigation of certain nervous disorders 
and partly through a profound study of dream 
life. His method is now widely used for the 
_ treatment of neurotic conditions, but his contri- 
- bution in this field is much less important than 
: that to our knowledge of the nature of man. 
We have learned from his work that the mind 
is not so much a single unit, as used to be 
thought, but is made up of diverse and often 
E conflicting agencies. This new conception of 
the mind, and the exploration of the uncon- 
scious region of it, constitutes not only a 
revolution in knowledge but the foundation of 
a new department of science which is still in 
its early stages. Freud’s work was, above all, 
genetic. It consisted in tracing in detail the 
evolution of the mind from earliest infancy, 
and in doing so it threw fresh light on the 
nature of the young child’s mind. Here his 
announcement of the intensity of hostile wishes 
to be found there, and still more the dawn of 
sexual impulses, evoked angry protests at what was felt to be a desecra- 
_ tion of the pristine innocence of childhood. 

Freud’s most original discoveries were made through the minute 
investigation of dream life, which affords the most direct access to the 
unconscious. His theory of the nature and meaning of dream life was 
expounded in a book, published fifty-seven years ago, which is con- 
sidered to be his masterpiece. This material, so long discarded by 
science, proved an unexpected mine of information. It was worked out 
‘not only.on his own person but in the course of his therapeutic work 
with neurotic patients. In this field he threw much light on the sexual 
Nature and origin of nervous troubles which had previously been so 
puzzling and obscure. 

_ Freud believed that our mental-processes are emanations ultimately 
from the primordial instincts, which we may for short term ‘love’ 
and ‘hate’. The incessant strife between them, in spite of the occa- 
‘sional fusion of the two, leads to innumerable conflicts in the deeper 
Tayers of the ‘mind, with constant reverberations in our conscious 
‘emotional attitudes. Man is constantly haunted, usually without being 
a position to recognise it, by a sense of danger arising from dread of 
his primitive instincts. He is dominated to a far greater extent than he 
10ws by fear. He has a thousand ways of denying and disguising his 
anxieties or building up various reassurances against them. Much 

; life, in fact, is occupied without his realising it in this constant 
uggle, and many of our social institutions have ultimately this 
re aim. : z " 


: REUD’S centenary is being commemorated in most countries 
: 
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Sigmund Freud in 1931 


: a he Achicvamient of Siemund Freud 


By ERNEST JONES 


On the basis of all this Freud then applied his new insight to the 
study of a.great variety of psychological and social problems. They 
ranged widely, from the sources of artistic creativeness to the origins of 
religious beliefs, from the beginnings of conscience and morality to the 
profound importance of early family relationships, from the evolution 
of savagery into what civilisation we possess to the nature of the 
deficiencies so easy to perceive in this. 

Many famous thinkers, here and abroad, have paid tribute to the 
greatness and uniqueness of Freud’s ‘achievements. The leading 
academic psychologist of our time, for instance, Professor McDougall, 
gave it as his considered judgement that Freud 
had contributed more to our knowledge of 
human nature than anyone since Aristotle. 
Another distinguished writer spoke of him as 
“a man who deserves to be acclaimed, by 
general consent, among the greatest of any age, 
a man whose luminous mind shed light on the 
darkest corners of human experience and whose 
extraordinary personal integrity led him to a 
path of exploration from which the boldest had 
previously shrunk. He discovered a new conti- 
nent of the mind and became its first 
cartographer’. Here is another quotation: 
‘Sigmund Freud had no Newton before him. 
If Einstein’s theory of relativity is said to be 
the greatest feat the human intellect has 
achieved, it is difficult to find further words 
for the attainment of Freud ’. 

I do not myself find these eulogies exagger- 
ated, but, to be frank, I am much more 
diffident about similarly laudatory eulogies con- 
cerning Freud’s influence on the world, though 
many such have been made. One writer, for 
example, said: ‘It is hard to imagine a world 
without Freud, for he and his followers have 
shaped the thought and language of twentieth- 
century man’. Another wrote: ‘ From time to 
time men of outstanding gifts alter our outlook 
on the world in one relatively restricted field 
or another. . . . But changes in the fundamental 
categories in terms of which we interpret the 
world and each other, in the very framework of 
our thought and language, are rare in history, and more rarely still can 
we attribute such a change to one man. But about Freud, the inventor 
of psycho-analysis, there can be no doubt’. I am myself inclined to 
doubt that estimate, although in time to come it may well prove to be 
justified. It is hard for a conscientious historian to measure correctly 
the influence of any one man in the many changes of the past half- 
century. Furthermore, the better acquainted one is with Freud’s work 
the more one realises how little of it has been absorbed by the outside 
world. We are far more impressed by what remains to be done in 
assimilating and in making social use of it. 

Nevertheless, after making these qualifications, I think a claim could 
be made out for a considerable influence even at this relatively early 
date since Freud’s work was presented. As a result of it most informed 
people are at least coming to suspect that they are not aware of all that 
goes on in their minds, that their.thoughts and conduct may at times be 
influenced by mental processes hidden from the light of day. That is at 
all events a faint beginning. One observes it in daily life. Slips of the 
tongue, the various so-called accidental happenings like mislaying objects, 
forgettings, and so on, are no longer always passed over without com- 
ment. Indeed, the underlying motive that produced the slip is often 
detected, and even mercilessly exposed in a manner that may lead to 
more honesty but also to some degree of unpleasantness. Then the news 
has spread that dreams have a meaning, that they are not the discordant 
chaos they appear, and moreover that the meaning is one of great per- 
sonal significance. This is different from knowing how and why they 
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‘come about, but it is often enough. to ae people « eatin a 


ing their dreams to strangers. Popularly Freud is more associated with 


_ the topic of dreams than with any other except perhaps the notion that it 


more of our wishes and conduct are ‘dictated by disguised sexual 


impulses than is generally supposed. The still less informed are apt 


to go further and assert that according to Freud everything has a sexual 
origin, forgetting thereby how much of his theory has to do with the 
conflict between sexual and moral impulses. Nowadays we are much 
more objective towards the manifold forms of sexual activity. We are 
able to discuss them openly and frankly. It is hard to say how much of 
this change is to be ascribed to Freud’s influence, and how much to 


other factors such as a reaction against Victorian prudery, but his 


influence must be considerable. “ 


Insight Affecting Many Aspects of Life 

If we turn to more technical matters there is far more to say, for the ~ 
insight we owe to Freud has affected many aspects of life. There is the 
more humane and hopeful attitude towards criminals, the better under- 
standing of the unhappiness in so many marriages, the widened concep- 
tion of how many difficulties in life are neurotic and remediable and 
much more. Many changes in school education, in the relationship of 


teacher to pupil, and in the general upbringing of children can be © 


traced to Freud’s influence in inculcating a more sympathetic under- 
standing of the difficulties children have to overcome during their 


development. Some of his doctrines have here been wrongly applied 
through misunderstanding them. Thus we have used the word ‘ repres- _ 


sion ’, a translation of the German Verdrangung, as a purely technical 
term to denote the keeping of certain mental processes from conscious- 
ness. Freud never expressed any moral judgement about this occurrence. 
It is an inevitable one which must always take place during early 
development, and its consequences may be either good or bad according 


_ to circumstances. Unfortunately the word has often been confounded 


with its more usual meaning in English, such as when we speak of 
repressing a rebellion. So many people have wrongly imagined that, 
according to Freud, it is always harmful to check a child or to frustrate 
its wishes in any way. Actually a child has much need of external 
control to help it deal with its undesirable impulses: it is thrusting too 
much responsibility on it to leave it to itself at a time when its own 
self-controlling agencies are still not fully developed. 

A field in which Freud’s ideas are only slowly winning acceptance is 
that of anthropology, particularly its department called prehistory 
which deals with the early development of mankind. In his analyses of 
infantile life Freud could not fail to be struck by a number of features 
reminiscent of what had been reported in the mentality of the most 
primitive tribes now living. They were features characteristic of the - 


deeper layers of the mind. A striking one was the belief in the omni- 


potence of one’s thoughts, so that one had only to wish for something 


- to make it come true. This naive form of wish-fulfilment underlies the 


beliefs in magic and superstition from which even civilised man is far 


from free. It has its dark side also, the fear lest one’s hostile and 


perhaps unavowed wishes might come true, leading to both remorse and 


punishment. This is a frequent accompaniment of the grief we feel 


at the loss of a dear one, about whom we may at times have had unkind 
thoughts that now have apparently brought about his death. 


Infants’ Phantasies and Primitive Man 

I cannot go into all the irrational associations, symbolisms, and con- 
fusions of thought typical of the primitive mind, but I will mention one 
other interesting feature. In investigating the deeply buried phantasies 
of infants Freud pretty regularly came across cannibal impulses. We 
know ‘that the practice of cannibalism is far from extinct in certain 
parts of the world and also that it is occasionally revived among civilised 


_ races in time of stress such as shipwreck, famine, or in concentration 


camps. Moreover, the study of early rituals and beliefs makes it probable 
that the practice may well have been a universal one in the early days 
of man’s history. So the inference seems plausible that the cannibal 


impulses of our children may represent a primitive stage in the develop- 
‘ment of mankind which we have overcome so thoroughly as to find it 


not merely repulsive but unthinkable. If that is so, then the psycho- 


_ analytic study of the early development of young children would have 
_ to be correlated in general with that of man’s prehistoric development. 


Freud thought this highly probable, and furthermore that by such 
studies it might be possible to throw out suggestions—difficult to verify, 
it is true—about the stages ee which early man’s s evolution passed. © 


‘accompaniments of envy, fear, and suspicion, ‘So 
nursery. ‘ss ‘ 
What manner of man was this who performed these tevolu 


it a mistake to ‘pretend that life twas easy; = we are prepare to find 
it hard we shall enjoy the goodness in it all the more. Freud’s parents 
were middle-class Jews who in his early childhood fell on evil times. 
and his youth was spent in poverty. Poverty pursued him into middle 
life. Even in his late twenties he could reproach himself for the extrava- 
gance of buying a stick of chocolate to still his hunger, or for enjoying 
a good meal to which he had been invited when his sisters had nothing 


_ to eat. After the first world war he was financially ruined by the inflatior 


that followed it in Austria. His work met with bitter opposition, but 
he was never cast down by the abuse that was plentifully heaped upor 
him and usually found some humorous and penetrating comment about 
it. On his eightieth birthday, for instance, when he received congratula- 
tions from all over the world, a number of newspapers published articles 
expressing detestation of his work. Freud simply remarked: rae is 
gratifying to find there is still some honesty i in the world’. 

He met with far less official recognition in his life than falls to the 
lot of most great scientists. A small American university was the only 
one to bestow on him an honorary degree. Three of his close friends. 
who had collaborated with him for a few years, repudiated his work 
and left him. For the last sixteen years of his life he had to endure 2 
painful cancer which sear killed him soon after he fled to England 
from nazi persecution. 3 


~. 


Happy Family Life ; 

On the other side, he had an unusually. hace fnae life, nite in 
‘affection, and a multitude of good friends. The opposition his work 
provoked led to some untrue legends about his supposed personality. 
which I have had to contradict in the official biography I have under- 
taken; I could speak from first-hand knowledge, having known Freud 
intimately for more than thirty years. Thus he was certainly neither the 
dry and disagreeable nor the intolerant man he has been painted in 
some quarters. I always found him a warm-hearted friend, a delightful 
companion with a rich sense of humour covering his underlying 
seriousness. He was fond of answering a question or illustrating an 
argument by quoting some excellent Jewish anecdote of which he had 
an ample fund at his disposal. He was never cynical, but he could 
on occasion be wittily sardonic. He was fluent in both speech and 
writing and had a supreme mastéry of expression with a remarkable 
distinctiveness of phrase. He much disliked quarrelling, and there 
is only one such example on record in his life; when he was forced 
to part from anyone he did so as amicably as possible. He was a 
‘modest man with a scientist’s true “humality, towards the complex 
magnitude of the world. - 

Freud did not have a high opinion of mankind in general. The 
virtues he valued most highly were kindliness and probity, and the 
qualities he most disliked were brutality and hypocrisy. He considered 
-that only.a small minority of people were made of pure gold in these 
respects. Good behaviour with most people was dictated not by innate 
goodness but by such motives as a bad conscience, fear of social opinion 
and the like. This rather black-and-white view of mankind often led 
_ Freud astray in his dealings with men. He had a certain rather naive 
optimism which made him hope, or even assume, that a newcomer 
would be one of the chosen, and then on discovering later some flaws 
in his character he would feel unduly disappointed and even 
let down. This difficulty never arose with people he was really fond of; 
with them there were no limits to the tolerance with which he would 
regard their deficiencies. Naturally the attitude I have described made 
him rather an easy prey to the less reputable type of journalist. One 
would approach him professing great interest in his work and ideas, 
and Freud would be tempted to discourse with him more inti 
and frankly than was always Wise. Then it might happen that things 
said definitely ‘ off the record’ would appear in sensational headlin 
accompanied by greatly embroidered distortions or even pure inventions 
of what he was supposed to have said. It was only towards the end of 
his life that bitter experience made him more Barend of these 

By nature Freud was endowed with unusually s 
could both love and hate passionately. But that gift went 
yet self-control, so” that: he emotions were hardl; 


! - the word secrecy, Sane in regard to his Ae life. 
ct an Panusing example of this. He told us he had a private 
for not being able to attend a meeting on a certain date. A few 


er, in a burst of expansiveness, he confessed to one of us that 


t. = date of his silver wedding, but he begged him to treat that 
ain formation as strictly confidential. When he had to reveal much of his 
" inner life by giving the associations to his dreams in his great work The 

"Interpretation of Dreams, he had to admit to all sorts of unpleasant and 

_ derogatory thoughts he uncovered in the course of his self-analysis, but 

was careful to exclude anything relating to the affectionate side of 
his” nature, intense as that was. Nor would he disclose any of his 

“numerous generous deeds, which were usually anonymous, 

re Freud ' was a man of wide interests and culture. He was deeply versed 

in classical literature as well as in the noblest examples of European 

literature. His chief hobby was the collecting of antiquities from ancient 

Greece and Egypt. He was on terms of personal friendship with some 
; of the best-known European writers of his time, such : as Thomas Mann, 
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Lord Keynes and the 


Reece 1044 the Hidde of Lords was: deleting the “Anglo- 


Fund. Keynes, who had been working in the Treasury since 
1941, commended the proposals which are so closely bound up 
with his name. Their Lordships would wish to consider, he said, 
whether, by_accepting them, we would be ‘ surrendering anything which 


_is vital for the ordering of our domestic affairs in the manner we intend 
for the future **. He hoped that their Lordships would trust him not 
to have turned his back on all that he had fought for. ‘ Public opinion 
is now converted to a new model, and I believe a much improved model, 
_ of domestic policy. That battle is all but won’ 


American proposals for setting up the International Monetary 


If Keynes can be said to have devoted his life to anything it is to 


_ liberating internal policy from the domination of external factors. How 
| Keynes would have detested, for example, the argument advanced in 
favour of currency convertibility i in an American Report two years ago, 
that it ‘would tend to impose a discipline on countries by inducing 
- them to follow appropriate internal financial policies *+. But objection 
to discipline imposed from outside carries with it a need for self- 
_ discipline. In the same House of Lords speech Keynes not only said: 
_ * We will not accept deflation at the dictates of influences from outside ’. 
_ He also said: ‘ We intend to prevent inflation at home’. It is in the 
- light of that observation that it is necessary to read his statement that 
? the plan for the International Monetary Fund provides that the 
- ©external value’ of a currency, that is to say, a country’s rate of 
exchange, ‘ should be altered if necessary so as to conform to whatever 
de facto internal value results from domestic policies, which themselves 
- shall be immune from criticism by the Fund’. ‘ Whatever results from 
- domestic policies ’, and not from Jack of domestic policies. 
__ This brings me back to Keynes’ statement, which I quoted in my 
previous talkt, that we must find a way to prevent wages from forever 


~ 


, Soaring upwards. It would be unthinkable to have to look forward to — 


_ an unending series of devaluations, Keynes never contemplated such a 

_ prospect. But it is a counsel of despair to say that constant devaluation 
can be avoided only by maintaining a higher level of unemployment, and 
a lower level of activity than would be desirable apart from the balance 
of payments. Keynes disliked any idea of having to influence the 

_ behaviour of wages in this kind of way. Hence the vital necessity for 
an understanding with trade unions and employers. 

_ At the present time, the issue which is uppermost in people’s minds 
sis how rapidly the balance of payments will respond to the restraints 
%. “aa ig by the Government But perhaps the better question to ask 
; a process of cause and effect an improvement might occur. 
is that the Government’s restrictive measures by 
for labour will have some effect in slowing down 
ot of money wages. The effect is likely to be 


St ers presented o ghe Randall Commission 
oomie ries, 1954, page 46 


: Rolland, P Arthur Schntenite lomé, Arnold ares 
Stefan Zweig, and he conducted regular correspondence with mx 
‘of them. i 
‘In Freud’s character there were. two outstanding features: one was 
an amazing intellectual courage that could face the most unwelcome 
facts—and in his discoveries he encountered many. The other was an 


absolute integrity of mind and love of truth that brooked no com- . 


promise in his devotion to it.. : 


His own rigid standards of probity were manifest both in his work — 
and ‘in his personal integrity. Many times friends begged him to make 


his doctrines more acceptable by using some nondescript word instead 
of the blunt word ‘sexual’, but he firmly maintained that once one 
embarked on the slippery slope of compromise with truth, as several 
of his earlier followers did in fact, one could not foresee where one 
would end. Unsympathetic readers of his works would on this account 


sometimes interpret this integrity as inflexibility, perhaps even as 


hardness, but to Freud truth came before everything else. © f 
All in all, Freud’s personality well matched the greatness of his 
achievements. On this centenary we salute the memory of a great man 


whose services to humanity are only beginning to come to fruition. 


. —Home Service 


Balance of Payments 


The second of two talks by eek KAHN 


inadequate unless the measures are carried to the point of real unemploy- 
ment, and even then they may not be very successful. And such success 
as they have will soon be lost if the measures are relaxed. There is, 
therefore, as we have seen, every reason for seeking a wages policy as an 
alternative which does not involve the same restraints on investment 
and activity. 

But the behaviour of wages is only one element in the inflationary 
situation. 
the heavy pressure of the various demands on our productive resources. 
This has adverse repercussions on our imports and exports, even if the 
level of wages costs can be taken as given. It is partly a matter of the 
relationship of output and employment taken as a whole to the balance 
of payments. If production is less, less imported raw materials are 
needed and export markets are more readily cultivated. If people’s 
real incomes are less, they buy less imported goods. Are we looking, 
to put the matter in moderate terms, to losing part of the normal growth 
of output which increasing productivity makes possible, and to a corre= 
sponding small increase in unemployment? If we reach a point of time 
—perhaps we have already reached it—at which output is no greater 
than it was in the previous year, will that be a cause of jubilation, 
because of some favourable effect on the balance of payments, or for 
despondency, as it was when a similar position was reached a few years 
ago? And will it be necessary to continue indefinitely to keep a damper 
on the growth of producticn? The importance of these questions is 
underlined by Mr. Macmillan’s decision to leave out of his Budget 
statement the customary attempt to indicate the specific influences on 
the economy which the measures are designed to exert. The difficulty 
of forecasting can be readily admitted, but is it not possible that added 
to that is a certain obscurity as to objectives? 


If we cannot afford the imports needed to match the level of output . 


and real income which from other points of view would be desirable, 
it means that we are in danger of having to allow the balance-of- 
payments tail to wag the dog. This is just what Keynes was always 
fighting against. ‘If higher earnings lead us to import more bananas 


than we can afford, this cannot be remedied by the Treasury chastising 


itself with a high rate of interest ’§. That was written in July 1939. 
His remedy, apart from higher taxation, was: ‘putting obstacles, such 
as would certainly be necessary in a war, in the way of the public 
buying what they want’. 

I said in my previous talk that I was not intending to or to guess 
what Keynes would be saying today. But on the subject of the use in 
peace-time of import control, he has left some clues. In a speech in 
the House of Lords delivered a few months before his death, he referred 
to ‘the disastrous consequences of a Jaissez-faire system which pays 
no direct regard to the preservation of equilibrium and merely relies 
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The other element, which logically is quite distinct, lies in _ 


on the SSiehieah arahp out of blind fofeed * In an article | w eae: 


hand . 

article he was again running true to form: ‘I must not be misunder- 
stood. I do not suppose that the classical medicine will work by itself 
or that we can depend on it. We need quicker and less painful aids, 
of which exchange variation and overall import .control are the most 
‘important ’}. : 


Restricting Imports 
This does not mean that Keynes would overlook the effect 
on overseas suppliers. What has to be realised is that in any case 
im our present situation we have to get our imports down except 
in so far as our exports can be encouraged. It is a choice of means. 
_____ Either we import less as a result of a slight intensification of our import 
| restrictions and maintain our domestic activity, or our domestic activity 
| has to be damped down and that is why we import less. In either case 
there is the same adverse effect on overseas countries taken as a whole— 
__with differences, one way and the other, for individual countries and 
for individual interests. 
than the other to ourselves. At any rate, this is an argument which 
could be given an airing in international discussion. And it could be 


Dy, ¥ reinforced by a reminder that, as is now all too clear, we liberalised and 


relaxed our import arrangements rather too fast and too far. We were 
lulled into doing so by a sense of false security about the balance of 
ar. payments, failing to realise that it appeared to be satisfactory only 
because we were content with a rather lower level of activity than is 
now seen to be feasible and desirable. It would have been better if 
instead of so much liberalisation of imports we had established a larger, 
____ if temporary, surplus of exports over imports and built up, while the 
pata going was still good, larger monetary reserves. 


after. If every time we achieve a high level of activity money wages 
are going to go shooting up, it is of course hopeless anyhow. 
So much, for the moment, for the relation of the balance of pay- 
ments to total output and employment. 
presenting the situation in too tragic a light. What Mr. Macmillan 
in his Budget statement talked about was redeployment of labour, 
rather than an overall decline in activity, The reason why he could 

talk in this way is that there is at present a widespread shortage of 

labour, so that labour which is released from one line of activity will 
be largely absorbed in others. Under such conditions, restriction of 

imports would be less effective. Unless it was highly selective, it would 
intensify the already excessive pressure of demand, and so result in 
indirect damage to the balance of payments which would partially 
_ offset the direct benefit. The question is how far internal restraints 
will improve our balance of payments before, they become so great 
as to cause the shortage of labour more or less to ‘disappear and to 
bring the argument back to general slackening of activity as a means 
of securing any further necessary improvement. 


which we are using resources—what our national expenditure is “as 
opposed to our national income. If the sum of our consumption and 
our domestic investment exceeds our production, the excess must take 
the form of am excess of imports over exports. That is a proposition 
which seems obvious enough today, but was far from obvious when 
Keynes worked it out in his Treatise published in 1930. It is in fact 


_tautologies it is very useful. But being a tautology it cannot establish 
any indisputable chain of cause and effect. That applies to the claim 
that the balance of payments will improve by pretty well the full 
amount by which investment is limited. That is certainly a possibility 
which is consistent with the tautology. But it assumes that if invest- 
ment takes less of the available labour supply, almost the whole of 
the labour released will help to expand production of goods for 
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a of these goods is being held back by shortage of labour. But plenty of 
tary other kinds of industries and services are short of labour and will help 
a __-‘ mop up any that becomes available as a result of internal restraints. 


If the restraints are applied only to investment and not to consump- 


_ accrue to consumption, so long as the curtailment is modest and 
employers producing consumer goods are still held back by shortage 


* House of Lords, December 18, 1945 ‘ 


at the same time, he did make a startling reference to ‘the invisible nf 
. operating towards equilibrium ’, but before the end of the 


But the one method is far more favourable — 


All this is on the assumption that the wages question is being looked 


It may be objected that I am_ 


_ The point at issue is that the balance of payments does not depends 
ary on how much we produce. It depends also on the extent to — 


a tautology like many propositions in economics. Like many economic. 


export and of goods which replace imports. Admittedly the production | 


_ tion, a considerable part of the curtailment of investment will in practice — 


of labour. They will eagerly absorb what labour is released ” pias 


it again it will no. ae be possible to recruit: it ‘But i 
the production of consumer goods does benefit from rest 
‘investment and from the consequent easing of the labour mark a the 
inflationary pressure on prices will lessen, profit margins will fall 
real wages rise. While there will be some reduction of imports, there 
will also, as I say, be an increase in consumption. In _many ways, of 
course, this will be welcome, but it is not. the object of the operation. 
It means that part of the investment is needless sacrificed without 
helping the balance of payments. . : fs 
What it boils down to, I think, is that restraints on investment— 
designed perhaps to keep it from expanding further for the moment 
rather than to bring about a decline—combined with additional taxa- 
tion of the consumer and additional import restrictions, would do 
the trick without any one of these measures having to be at all 
heroic. (Once more, this is always granted an adequate wages policy.) 
The import restrictions would be fairly effective if the other two 
measures had sufficient impact on the shortage of labour, But in so 
far as we rely mainly on restraints on investment, they will serve only 
to prevent the balance of payments from getting worse unless they are 
applied sufficiently vigorously to bring ebout an ‘absolute decline in 
investment. An absolute decline is likely to be disappointing in its 
effect on the balance of payments if it is small, and if it is large 
enough to produce an adequate affect it will probably have to be large 
enough to cause a general decline ‘in activity, with the waste which 
that involves. 
The order of magnitude of the problem is therefore very relevant, 
I suppose that if our balance of payments: improved by £200,000,000 a 
year, we should for the moment feel reasonably satisfied. That amounts. 
‘to about £4 a year for each man, woman, and child. As problems go, 
our problem does not sound a particularly tough nut. Are we, perhaps, 
relying too much on, the steam-hammer? It is a matter of about one 
and a half per cent. of total consumers’ expenditure: But, on the other 
hand, it is a large proportion of our net investment (net of depreciation, 
as Keynes was in the habit of measuring it: gross investment is a 
flattering but deceptive concept, beloved of politicians because it sounds 
a lot and of statisticians because it avoids some awkward difficulties). 
Looked at in this way our problem sounds fairly trivial. But I want 
now to consider the behaviour of other countries. This will bring 
-me to an important additional reason why it would be preferable, to 
combine direct action on the volume of imports—it would not have 
to be taken far—with indirect action operating on internal demands, 
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Dependence on Miferickn Expenditure = 
We depend very much on what happens in world markets. If our, 
balance of payments is to improve it can do so only if the balances 
of payments of some other countries are allowed to deteriorate. There 
is the rub. Some of the other countries have had unfavourable balances, 
too, though usually to a less serious extent than ours, and they too 
want to put them right. And even some of the countries with balances 
of payments which look reasonably satisfactory are taking steps to 
make them even better, or, what comes to much the same thing, are. 
afraid of deterioration and are taking steps prompted by that fear. 
One of the troubles is that so many countries depend for a satisfactory 
balance of payments on what is called extraordinary expenditure by the 
United States—expenditure of various kinds but largely military — in 
origin. Rightly or wrongly, countries which benefit from such United 
States expenditure have no confidence in its being maintained. The 
result is that although in many cases they are actually accumulating 
monetary reserves, they tend. to behave as though they were losing 
reserves. The existing “reservés often seem far from adquate—even 
though in relation to needs they are far more adequate than ours? The 
result of all this is that many other countries have taken steps 1 to protect 
their balances of payments by much the same measi ts 
restriction and dear money—as we have adopted. And despite ex- 
change control there fs sufficient mobility of fuinds between international 
centres to add considerably to this competitive pressure on 
interest rates. In a certain sense and over ceria eke oa ee 
be said to be using credit restriction and dear : 
competing both for trade and for international 
tickets for monetary reserves. It is only to the extent 
cals internal restraint are stronger a 
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y Keyne always put it is Pat there is erly much more 
“to lose monetary reserves than to receive them. The result 
of asymmetry is that a deflationary bias is introduced into the 


world system. Keynes set out to remedy this in his plans for a new 


international er institution. 
“The ‘International Tere Fund o 
_ The International Monetary Fund represented, both i in scale and in 


concept, enormous concessions from Keynes’ original vision. But 
Keynes’ recently awakened enthusiasm for Anglo-American co-opera- 


ha 


_ tion withstood every disappointment (Mr. Harrod describes how it was 


only at the very end of his life that he was assailed by doubts—at 
Savannah, at the first meeting of the Fund, and of the International 
_ Bank, on which, too, he had built such high hopes). In the outcome 
the Fund has not even fulfilled its limited promise. It might be argued 
in defence that avoidance of a deflationary bias is the last thing that 
_ the world system needs at present—that whatever may be the character 
_ of the problems which face the world, they are not the problems which 


Keynes was. concerned about: the problems associated with the threat 


of serious ‘unemployment. While that is true, it does not dispense with 


- the need for international co-operation of an active kind, Admittedly 


_ money somewhat dearer, and by other restrictive measures, for reasons. 


: 
, 
; 
: 
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there are countries—the United States i is one—which find it desirable 
at a time like the present to impose a certain restraint by making 


which are purely internal and imply no concern about the balance of 
_ payments. But elsewhere, as I have said, there is much concern about 
the balance of payments, resulting in a competitive struggle between 


_ countries for monetary reserves. This takes the form of credit restric- 


tion and dear money, and must mean unnecessary sacrifices of 
capital accumulation and of activity the effect of which on balances 
of payments largely cancels out, and all that is left is a loss of trade 
_in both directions. And the interests of the undeveloped countries need 
to be brought into this picture. It all calls for co-operation in a far more 
purposive sense than is at present provided for. Also the danger of 
momentum carrying these restraints. to the point of real trade recession 
can by no means be ignored. 

In the place of international co-operation at the present time there 
seems to have been substituted a craze for dogma. Keynes grew to 
hate dogma. Lecturing in 1933 on the subject of national self-suffi- 
ciency, he said that he was *... brought up, like most Englishmen, 
to respect free trade <..-1 I thought England’s unshakable free-trade 
convictions, maintained for nearly a hundred years; to be both the 
explanation before man. and the justification before Heaven of her 
economic supremacy. At lately as 1923, I was writing that free trade 
‘was based on fundamental truths which, "stated with their due qualifica- 
tions, no one can dispute who is capable of understanding the meaning 
of the words’. 

In the early ’thirties when Keynes was arguing in favour of tariffs, 
his critics charged him with inconsistency. But he was never ashamed 
to admit that his ideas on a Subject had benefited from thought. ‘I 
seem to see the elder parrots’, he wrote, ‘ sitting around and saying: 
“You can rely upon us. Every day for thirty yous regardless of the 
weather, we have said ‘ What a lovely morning! ’ 
bird. He says one thing one day and something else the next *. 

So Keynes took pride in advancing his understanding of a problem. 
- On occasion, also, a change of view might be a reaction against the too 
ready acceptance (to Keynes sometimes tiresome rather than flattering) 


article of his to ‘how much modernist stuff, gone wrong and turned 
sour and silly, is circulating in our system, also incongruously mixed, 
it seems, with age-old poisons’. And very often a change of Keynes’ 


ideas reflected a change in the prevailing conditions. 


Both factors are illustrated by his attitude towards trade discrimina- 


"tion of the more extreme types—barter arrangements, or something - 


ching them, rather than just the Imperial Preference of the 
a Conference. In 1938 he was advocating an arrangement for 
, ‘sure that those from whom we buy spend a reasonable pro- 
of the, proceeds in corresponding purchases from us’}. That 
time at which international co-operation did not exist. As Mr. 

, Keynes’ ‘ instincts were for international co-operation. 
_ been dormant in the years before the war, that 


cand Nation, April 4, 1931. 


But this is a bad . 


of his teachings by his followers—there is a biting reference in that last 


+ The Times, October 7, 1938. 
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7 2 “4 Repetition seéme cticabl oe 
pletely altered the outlook. Referring 1 toa system of niseea and t 
agreements, Keynes said in his earlier House of Lords speech: | 
technique of little Englandism, adopted as a last resort when all ie has" 

failed us, with this small country driven to autarchy, keeping itself to 


itself in a harsh and unfriendly world, it might make more sense’ 

Nevertheless, in putting the case for currency convertibility as pro- 
vided under the plan for the Monetary Fund, he was careful to make 
it clear that it would not rule out discriminatory commercial practices. 


“The Bretton Woods plan would be consistent with our requiring a 


country from which we import to take in return a stipulated quantity 
of our exports ’{. But that statement was confined to the question of 
fact. It was a question which he hoped would not prove material. But 
it might. ‘If we gain less assistance from other measures than we now 
hope, an agreed machinery of adjustment on the monetary side will be 
all the more necessary ’, even if the ideal of commercial non-discrimina- 


tion has to be discarded. This isan important point. The currency 


convertibility which is inherent in the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund is something far less than the converti- 
bility which is nowadays in people’s minds—or which at least should 
be in their minds if any sense is to be made of the discussions of the 
past few years. For these imply non-discrimination in trade as something 
closely bound up with the idea of convertibility. 

On the trade issue Keynes was being hard-headed on the whole. 
Had we not more to gain by discrimination against us being outlawed 


than we had to lose by forgoing discrimination in our favour? This, © 


of course, raises the question of our arrangements in the sterling area. 
Here it should be recorded that Keynes had been fighting hard for a 
settlement covering the sterling balances and was relying on success. 
After his death the matter was dropped. This means that the abandon- 
ment of discrimination in the sterling area’s import control would now 
impose a heavy drain on our monetary reserves. 

I should mention also that Keynes’ ideas about currency converti- 
bility depended on a stricter recognition of the distinction between 
income account and capital account than is today fashionable on the 
part of experts on exchange control. 

To some it may appear that in these two talks I have made too 
light of balance-of-payments difficulties as an influence on policy. 


But I would draw attention to the familiar point—so crucial to much © 


that Keynes taught—that every unfavourable balance must have its 
counterpart in a favourable one somewhere else. For the world as a 
whole there can be no balance of payments difficulties. That is a simple 
point but from it follows the submission that countries acting indepen- 
dently and competitively will adopt internal policies which are more 
restrictive than is consistent with their interest, when they are looked 


-at as a whole. 


Paying for Defence 

Actually, it has not been too ae less bad than Keynes often 
feared—at any rate so far. The reason lies partly in heavy expenditure 
on defence. In my previous talk I referred to our own defence expendi- 


ture as a burden. But defence expenditure elsewhere—and especially in 


the United States—has on the whole been a helpful factor to us by 
supporting overseas demand. And apart from that it is now at long 
last believed that an incipient recession can be effectively dealt with 
if the Government is prepared to intervene with suitable measures. 
This has had the important result that, particularly in the United 
States, the animal spirits of business men have become far less volatile 


than when Keynes discussed them. It is an open question how much — 


this stabilising element owes to defence expenditure. But it seems clear 
enough that it owes a great deal to Keynes’ teaching. Early in my 
previous talk I mentioned that in 1940 Keynes was asking himself 
whether, as a result of war, the United States would make the ‘ grand 
experiment ’ which would prove his case. Six years later, shortly before 
his death, he felt able to write: ‘ Whatever vicissitudes one may foresee 
for American prosperity, it is certain that the public demand for 
vigorous government action to meet any serious or prolonged unemploy- 
ment will be intense ’. He had worked out the basis of that last article 
of his before his disappointing visit to the Savannah Conference. It is 
written in a more than usually optimistic vein, and also in a strangely 
complacent vein. 

Much now depends on whether Keynes’ optimism on this issue of the 
avoidance of serious recession in the American economy—a new-found 
optimism, which he entertained with legitimate pride—stands the test 
of the future as well as it has of the past few years.—Third Programme 


+ The Times, August 24, 1944, 


mA Setting. for. St 


By NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


HE Minister of Housing, and Local Government, Mr. Duncan» 
Sandys, had asked for a ‘ worthy setting ’ for St. Paul’s Cathe- - 


dral. Those were his words. As most of you will know, a 
controversy has arisen as to whether Sir William Holford’s 
scheme is a worthy setting. In order to be fair to both sides, and to 
show the honesty and justification of both points of view, I want to 
start by taking the problem right out of its topical context and showing 
it to you in its quintessence. The problem is this. There are two possi- 


bilities of achieving a masterly design, a design of the highest value for — 


an area so packed with traditions and affections as that round St. 
Paul’s. Let me illustrate them by describing two of the most admired 
and most beloved town-planning gems in the world, ae Peter’s a 
in Rome and the Piazzetta t in Venice. 


P, 


A Pairs for 50, 000 % ee 


may €xpect to see the Pope. The square is really a forecourt. It has 
as its prime function the gathering of the masses who come to visit the 


y shrine of St. Peter and perhaps to receive the blessing of the Pope. It — 


holds 50,000 comfortably. Bernini, its designer, surrounded it all the 
way with colonnades 100 feet. high, but the facade of the church itself 
is high enough for the colonnades not to compete with it and there 
are no real buildings, usable buildings, anywhere in the Somiposition, 
or at least there were not until a few years ago. 

The Piazzetta in Venice is a different story. It is a “square which 
extends from the water to the church of St. Mark’s, and is there con- 
tinued by a second square at right angles. The church faces into this 
_ second square. I will speak only of the first, although the two make one 


composition. If you stand at the water’s edge looking towards St. | 


Mark’s you.see this: to the right is the Doge’s Palace, to the left the 


Library. They run away from you into the distance, the- one Gothic, 
‘the other in the Renaissance style; the palace of brick, lovely pale buff — 


and pale orange brick, the library of stone, the one almost flush, the 


other richly decorated. They are in contrast to one another except for 


_ the height which relates them. 

The facade of the Doge’s Palace is optased by that of St. Mark’s 

_ which therefore from where you stand you would not see at all if it 

were not for the ingenious device of the designers of the Doge’s Palace 
to keep the facade of that building back by 60 feet in relation to the 
church. So while you get its full impact only from the other square, it 
concerns you also from where you look, by means of this 60-foot pro- 


jection. What you see is, of course, not the facade but the side of the | 


facade. But that is just enough to realise that, there, something miracu- 


lous sticks out that you must hurry to see. In addition there is the ~ 


- tower of St. Mark’s, the campanile. This stands, in the Italian fashion, 


isolated from the church. It stands in one corner of the other square. 


and would be hidden from you, standing by the water, if the architect 


had not repeated, on an infinitely smaller scale, the same effeet as in 
the case of the church—namely, to let something project just enough 


to whet the appetite. He added to the tower a small, low, but richly 
decorated loggia—it is really a guard-room—and that again juts out 
just enough to be seen from your vantage-point and to focus your 
attention on the point where in a moment, round the corner, you will 

see the whole Gothic bell tower rise with its sheer brick walls. 

‘You must not think that these effects I haye tried to describe are 
just accident, as so many of the (sometimes happy, sometimes un- 
happy) effects in our cities; for the two squares in Venice are sur- 


rounded entirely by public buildings, and so any other scheme might 
have been chosen. They might, for instance, have been made into one ~ 


large one, or the campanile might have been put squarely in the middle 
of the composition, or what you will. But no, this is planned es, as 
much as St. Peter’s Square, 


admire a subtly balanced complexity. Tf the Roman piazza is tian 


‘then I am perhaps exaggerating the scale, and I should perhaps not 
take my 


If in Rome you admire majestic tonumentality in Wenict you 


at one look and the shock is there at once, the Venetian piazza is 
taken in, in time, in many smaller shocks of delight. Both principles 


are of equal value and, as you see, of equally distinguished ancestry. 


France on the whole followed Rome, England followed Venice. France 
has created monumental squares, and long, straight vistas wherever 
possible; England prides herself on the intricacies of the Oxford and 
‘Cambridge colleges with their contrasts of style, scale, and detail within 
nearly every one of them, and on’ the complexity of the planning of 


‘Bath with its sequence of circus, climbing Je and crescent, Zag 
its contrasts of stone and greenery. 


- But Bath and Cambridge are ‘one thang iy is another. ~_ a 
great capital city—even an English one—there must be focal points 


_ which cry out for monumentality. Such a one is no doubt Sir Christo- 
_pher Wren’s St. Paul’s Cathedral—a grand, majestic, monumental 
“building, designed at- “the: most monumental tmoment in English ae 


-tectural history. 
_ St. Peter’s “Square i is something grandiose. Its depth is over an acta : 


of a mile. It lies in front of St. Peter’s which, as you know, was the 
largest church in Christianity up to its time and is the church where you ~ 


If you want to ‘see wha Wren +t ‘meant ‘bya Soaenieiad composition, 
go to Greenwich, and there you see the magnificent axis from the older 
‘Queen’s House down to the river, a quarter of a mile in length, with 
long processions of columns, left and right, to hide the pensioners’ 
quarters, and with the symmetry of the two domes of hall and chapel. 
For St. Paul’s itself we possess indeed one Wren drawing in a similar 


vein; it shows symmetrically disposed five-storeyed buildings all round 


the church, starting with two quadrants facing the front; and Wren’s 


immediate successors—Hawksmoor in his projects for Cambridge, : and 
_Vanbrugh in his monumental. country palaces such as Blenheim and 


Castle Howard—also designed on a monumental scale and with a 
formal symmetry of wings and outbuildings. renin pat 
So it is of palaces outside cities, of Greenwich and Blenheim, one 


ought to think to visualise monumentality and formality in English 
- planning, and those who regard a monumental and formal setting for 


St. Paul’s as the only ‘ _worthy setting ’ turn to them for their historical 
justification. ‘Their artistic justification lies in two arguments. ‘One is 
that a setting must be in harmony with the style and character of the 
centre-piece. The other and closely related argument is that to. pay 
respect to a great building of the past one ought to isolate it. This is 
in fact what the nineteenth century has done to so many catheee on 
the Continent—to remove accretions, — 

If you now try to visualise a St. Paul’s seciconded by a wide sym- 
metrical open area, with a forecourt like. Bernini’s, the effect would no 


' doubt be splendid; it might be breathtaking. Is it then not our duty to 


aim at such an effect and to turn down Sir William Holford’s informal, 
asymmetrical, unmonumental scheme? My answer is ‘No’, in spite of 
all these arguments. No, because such a scheme cannot be carried out 
and, what is more, because it is not desirable oF it should be carried 
out. 5 


‘ 7 


a 


St. Paul’ sas a City Church est et : (od AE 

Let me start my explanation by saying ‘emphatically that St. Paul’s 
is not St. Peter’s. St. Peter’s is the focus of all Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity; it is the goal of thousands of Pilgrimages every year. St. Paul’s 
is one of many venerable cathedrals in England, but is also very much 


the major church of the City of London. It belongs intimately to the 


City. It lies in a busy quarter; thousands. work close to it and many 
of them every day go in for a few minutes to pray. For that reason 
alone the cathedral does not call for splendid isolation. That is the 
ideal argument; but there is also a practical argument. A forecourt like 
Bernini’s would extend to somewhere very close to Ludgate Circus. To 
do what Bernini has done, allthat area would have to be evacuated. 


Let us be realistic and admit that surely that would not be done. But 


take the colonnades of St. Peter’s as my text all the time but 
Sl ass aeons ee ee 
_ buildings arranged monumentally. — : 

To show you that ec ee 


_ out in 1941-42 by the Royal Academy under Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
_ There you have exactly what I was just suggesting. It has a wide sym- 
_ metrical area cleared around St. Paul’s, it keeps Wren’s Deanery and 
Wren’s Chapter House, but as they are not placed symmetrically or 
in positions that suited the plan, they are duplicated and, since they 
_ Stand fairly close to St, Paul’s, these four small buildings—two old, 
_ two new—are scattered over the new open space. Ludgate Hill is closed. 
and instead a new, straight, tree-lined avenue taken up towards the 
facade from New Bridge Street, the street which runs from Ludgate 
| Circus to Blackfriars Bridge. This street and Ludgate Circus are joined 
_ into one large and wide turfed oblong square. The railway has dis- 
_ appeared. The entry from the new square to the avenue is flanked by 
two identical office buildings twenty-two windows wide each and with 
giant columns. So much for the Lutyens plan. That it cannot be re- 
garded as the answer 
is perhaps best illus- 
trated by the fact 
that, as far as I can 
see, no one in the pre- 
sent controversy has 
gone back to it and 
recommended it. 

As a matter of fact, 
to my mind any such 
plan must fall down 
on three counts. One 
is this, Lutyens’ new 
avenue is not long; it 
stops at the new Lud- 
gate Square. That is 
fatal; for such monu- 
mental axial schemes 
must be re-echoed in 
the layout of a whole 


town or town centre. . _.. 


Bernini’s is a different 
type. A forecourt helps 
to isolate. It takes a 
building out of the 
workaday world. An 
avenue links it with 
that world, and, as I 
said before, St. Paul’s 
ought not to be iso- 
lated but linked. 
There is indeed 
a monumentality of 


* 2 sae 
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Any postcard you buy will prove’ to you that I am right. One is sur- 
prised that the front of St. Peter’s does not appear larger. It is an error 
to think that monumentality helps monumentality. You do not set a 
ruby in rubies. The majesty of a building benefits by the contrast with 
frankly different buildings around. Think of the intimate and varied 
buildings along such a cathedral close as that of Wells. 

Finally, my last argument—but there I am very hesitant; for there— 
for the first time, I hope—I am introducing something which is no more 
than my own feeling. It seems to me that this twentieth century of ours, 
wherever it tries to go monumental and formal, goes dead. That may 
be due to the fact that ours is not a formal century, that it is a demo- 
cratic century, in fact a century so informal that no one but a historian 
can imagine the formalities and conventions of the Wren period. Or it 
may be due to the fact that this century, as against Wren’s and Bernini’s, 
possesses an architec- 
tural: idiom com- 
pletely its own. It 
need no longer make 
shift with Gothic 
arches or Roman 
columns as even the 
Victorians still had to. 
So, perhaps, in the 
possession of our own 
idiom, we ‘have lost 
the natural ease of 
Wren’s period in 
handling materials of 
past ages. Here is, to 
my mind, a strong 
reason why, formal or 
informal layout, the 
architectural idiom 
round St.  Paul’s 
should not be of an 
imitation-Wren kind, 
but should be ours, 
as it is in Sir William 
Holford’s plan. 

So, at last, I have 
arrived at Sir Wil- 
liam’s plan. I have 
said earlier, and I 
hope I have proved in 
my Reith Lectures, 
that there exists in 
England a _ strong 


linkage, as there is Model of Sir William Holford’s plan for the new precincts of St. Paul’s: a view from the south-east tradition of informal, 


one of isolation. The 

finest example of that in the world is Paris. Just think of the Place de la 
Concorde, and the way you look down a street between two identical 
monumental and elegant buildings, straight towards the portico of the 
church of the Magdalen. And then, when you turn round, that vista is 
answered by the portico of the House of the Deputies away across the 
river. The grandeur and the ruthless formality of the whole are dazzling. 
To make the straight axial approach to St. Paul’s visually the thrill one 
would want it to be, one ought to straighten Fleet Street and the Strand 
as well and get Nelson’s Column in Trafalgar Square into focus. I am 
not joking. That is show it is done at Washington, where axiality 
dominates the plan. The dome of the Capitol, a descendant of that of 
St. Paul’s, dominates ten or twelve straight vistas from all directions, 
and the Washington obelisk answers at a distance of a mile and a half— 
half an hour’s walk. If you want to be monumental you cannot be 
cheese-paring. Monumentality on a modest scale is a contradiction. 

But even if London were to spend the many millions on all these 
conversions—and you need a Louis XIV for that, as in Paris, or a virgin 
site, as at Washington—lI still doubt whether the result would be the 
worthiest setting for St. Paul’s. And that brings me to my last two 
arguments. 

One is that the sketch of the Lutyens plan shows that such five- 
storeyed monumentality and such gigantic columns—which, anyway, 
are a fancy dress for normal workaday buildings—would not exalt the 

cathedral, they would dwarf it. That is what has happened in Rome. 
Under Mussolini the isolation of the forecourt of St. Peter’s was given 
up and a road of monumental facades built to link it with the Tiber. 


| 
“" 


H. Zinram picturesque planning, 
the tradition of Oxford and Cambridge, of Bath and of John Nash’s 
Regent Street and Regent’s Park. Sir William stands in that 
tradition. His approach, the traditional English approach, must be 
judged according to its own categories and not those of Bernini and 
Louis XIV. Sir William knew the City inside out when he started. He 
had, with Dr. Holden, been responsible for the general City plan of 
1947, and he is in sympathy with those who spend half their lives in it. 
Whatever he was going to do was intended to be a delight to them as 
much as to the sightseer or the person who comes for a ceremony. More- 
over, Sir William is an eminently competent, clear-headed, sincere man. 
So he accepted that any scheme that would not function was out of the 
question. And for a scheme to function in the twentieth century there is 
much more to be worked out than in the seventeenth. Traffic must work, 
and it must fit in with wider traffic schemes, in the case of the City not 
even finally decided on; parking must be possible and out of sight in the 
precincts. Access and exit to those underground parking spaces must be 
worked out. You and I-—that is, the people planners call pedestrians— 
must be able to walk at leisure without risking our necks. The mood to 
admire the cathedral must be safeguarded, the mood to enter it created. 

There must also be space for a large number of people to gather, 
there must even be shops, and there must be—whether we like it or 
not—approximately the’ same tenancy as before. Wholesale evacuation, 
once again, will not do. So there was Sir William’s jig-saw puzzle. And 
all the time, while those problems were turned over in his head, he had 
to keep in his heart the vision untarnished of the manifold delights to the 
eye he wanted to create. It required prodigious concentration and a great 
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“worthy setting’, and so let me say now that to m 


_ William’s plan, judged igep i ow of its Practical ingenuity, is s worthy 
~ of Wenioe osc 


There will be the approach up Ludeste Hill—at an angle as it always 


ide been—so that the facade reveals itself gradually. Then you enter 
a paved court with buildings in the modern style arranged to achieve a 
loose balance. The traffic which now rushes along the right flank of the | 


church is deflected to the line of Carter Lane. On this right side, 
instead, one building comes close to the facade, and then, as one walks 


towards the back, space widens into a lawn, and with that Jawn we are | 


taken round to the altar end; here, Wren’s little tower of the parish 
church of St. Augustine’s remains to give scale to the mighty wall of 


the cathedral, and a new, low building for the choir school nestles 
against it. This especially seems to me a stroke of genius, humanly, 


visually, also traditionally. Choristers have a right to be close to their 


cathedral and there could not be a better foil for the cathedral than this _ 
light, low, little building. 


“Now we go back to the front of the cathedral and start - exploring 


Be along to the left. Here from the paved forecourt we can turn up a - 


flight of steps on to a terrace. The terrace incidentally, is the roof of a 


: t two-storeyed garage. The terrace is flanked by two identical office build- 
_ ings, higher now than anything close to the cathedral, but placed at 


right angles to the vistas so as not to interfere with them. From the 


terrace, again reserved for the walker and gazer, one can admire a 


different, cunningly calculated view of the cathedral, much like that of 


‘ 
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: 8 
old trees start which you all ries and whi 
where they are. So, walking under the trees, you 
again and the lawn round the choir school. Finally, ‘behind. the shops, 
further away from the cathedral, more office buildings of varying Shapes 


_and heights, until we are in Newgate Street and outside the precinct. _ 


Can I hope that this conducted tour has given you an inkling of the 
variety ‘of pleasures which the Holford Plan has lavished over this com- 
plex area? And there is not one of these > pleasures which is not devised 


‘in relation to Wren’s building, to lead the eye to it, at the best moments 
‘and in the best ways, to increase its scale, to provide a foil now for the 


rotundity of the dome, now for the crowded. columns, volutes, bulgy 


_curves of the tops of the front towers. Sir William’s plan is not monu- 


mental—for all the reasons I have tried to’ put to you as fairly as I 


could—but what it loses in monumentality it has. gained in subtlety, in 


intricacy, in the variety of vistas, and also in warmth. » 
Several of the best men in the profession have backed Sir William 


_ enthusiastically; so has the House of Lords, so have some M.P.s, Others 


have voiced disapproval; so have, preliminarily, some of the most 
respected newspapers. The decision now rests first with the City and 
then with the Minister. ‘They chose Sir William, and for that I per- 
sonally shall always remain profoundly grateful to them. Are they now 
going to trust him: ?—Third “abe Salecgs } ; 


By HILDA KUPER _ Tote 3 gi oe See 


T is generally accepted in South Africa, not only by politicians, 
that the Indian community is ‘ unassimilable ’, that it is, and always 
will be, Indian rather than South African, that Indians retain their 
traditional way of life unaffected by a western milieu. I think this 


common judgement is elliptic, even confused. Yet it is worth examining 


_ for several reasons, not least because it is the basis of the belief—and _ 
the policy—that the Indians should be repatriated. 


_ But I do not know if they are ‘ unassimilable’. That is largely a 


- political question, and cannot be answered, obviously, without examining 
the desire on the part of the rest of the country to assimilate them; 


it is, after all, a reciprocal process. What my study of the Indian com- 


munity of Natal has made clear to me is that the change of milieu 
_ has affected Indian life very much indeed, for reasons and in ways 


which are not immediately apparent. It has also clarified, to me at least, 


; See why the Indians of Natal have been and still are so unwilling to be 


repatriated. South African governments have been trying for over sixty 


years, by every means short of direct compulsion, to get all Indians - 
except those who were serving indentures to return to India. Under a 
voluntary repatriation scheme bonuses of increasing amounts have been 


offered, but even these have failed to draw off more than a limited — 
number. There is a wealthy merchant class of people who would face 
severe financial loss by returning, but, contrary to popular epinion, this 


_ African. 
In the whole of the Union zee are only 400,000 Indians, most: of 


_ them living in slum conditions in Natal, and they are probably more 
diversified in religion, language, origin, and culture than any other _ 
section of South Africa’s multi-racial population. Over 90 per cent. of 


them are South African born, and many are three, four, and_ five 


a _ generation South Africans. About 70 per cent. of them are Hindus, 


Jainists, Zoroastrians, and agnostics; speakers of at least five Indian 


__- vernacular languages (Tamil, Telegu, Gujerati, Hindustani, and Urdu) 


_ several thousand illiterates, a- politically sophisticated leadership anda 
politically untutored mass engulfed in the struggle of daily existence. shi 
A small proportion of Indians earn a living as business men, profes- origi 
___ sionals, market gardeners, small-scale planters, and skilled factory hands, 


as well as English and Afrikaans. There is a sntall intellectual élite and 


_ Class is small. The great majority of Natal Indians live in extreme. 
poverty, often in conditions worse than the equally impoverished 


16 per cent. Moslems, 6 per cent. Christians, and there are Buddhists, 


but 70 per cent. earn a miserable living as semi-skilled and unskilled 
labourers in agriculture and industry. 

Ninety per cent. of these people ate descendants of immigrants who 
came to the country between the years 1860 and 1911 as indentured 
_ labourers, in the first place to the sugar plantations, and later, as the 
system was seen to be profitable, to other enterprises. They came in 
response to persistent requests for cheap and reliable labour by a small 
group of Europeans who preceded them in Natal by less than forty 
years. Natal was part of the country of the Zulus but these were a proud 
military people who would not then, as they do today, accept the in- 
ducements of western wages and submit to regular employment by 
Europeans. The indentured came on contract for three and later five 
years, and at the expiry of their service they could choose to remain 
‘either in South Africa as free citizens or to receive a free passage back 
to India. - 

‘It is clear why. they came. Life in India in the nineteenth century 
was harsh and precarious. Home industries had decayed with the flood- 
ing of the Indian market by British manufactured goods; the country 
was overpopulated and the peasants were in need of land. Indenturing 
offered at least a living and in certain cases an escape.from: difficult 
domestic situations. Even so it was not easy to get recruits in adequate 
numbers and the extravagant promises of wealth were supplemented 
when necessary by methods commonly known as ‘ coolie catching *. One 
of the legitimate inducements was ,the promise of land, equal in value 
to the return passage to India, for those who stayed on in South Africa. 
But only a few hundred received this land, and the Promise itself was 
withdrawn in 1891 when the freed Indians were seen as potential 
economic rivals. They still had the option of a free passage back to India, 
but the majority chose to remain, and the reasons for this are really at 
the root of the.entire situation. They chose to remain because even at this 
early period South Africa had changed them, and repatriation would 
have been expatriation. Iti is not entirely right, rate put it 


sae transitive a ‘South Africa had changed - Tt ae 
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The first indentured came from cities and villages through- 
out India; among them were Dravidians from the south, and 
the self-styled Aryans who had invaded them from the north, 
and peaceful cultivators and artisans and warlike men from 
the hills. But they came into South Africa either as isolated 
individuals or as isolated families, and even had they so desired 
they could not have re-created in South Africa the variegated 
and yet interlocking cultural pattern which had been built 
through the ages on the Indian continent. Most of the inden- 
tured were Hindus, of whom about a fifth only were Un- 
touchables, two-fifths were Sudras (labouring castes), and the 
rest belonged to the upper or twice-born castes. The nature of 
the work for which they were recruited and the conditions 
under which they lived made it almost impossible for any but 
the lowest castes to be again acceptable to their own village 
communities, and India itself was not looking for immigrants. 
That, coupled with hopes of greater opportunities in a young 
developing country, is largely why most of the indentured 
remained in South Africa. 

Initially separate from the indentured was a small stream 


specifically to trade and entered the country under the ordinary 
immigration laws. Some were wealthy, others had little capital, 
many were Gujerati-speaking Moslems, and Hindus from 
Bombay Presidency and Kathiawar. These immigrants retained 
contact with their homes through business and marriage, but 
it was in South Africa that they invested their money, raised 
their families, and spent the greater part of their lives. The distinction 
between ‘indentured’ and ‘ passenger’ underlies the present economic 
class structure and accounts for certain cultural differences, but it is no 
longer a definite line of cleavage. The economic gap itself has been 
narrowed by the emergence from the ‘ indentured’ of a small middle 
class, and conversely by the failure of some of the ‘ passengers ’ to retain 
their economic advantages. More particularly, legislation controlling 
Indian developments induces both sections to unite in their claims as 
South Africans. 

One must go further, and enquire what factors, since the early times, 
have led them to feel that they are a necessarily South African com- 
munity, differing in important ways from communities in India. Change 
does not imply rejection or abandonment of one’s heritage, but modifica- 
tion and selective borrowing in the process of adapting to new circum- 
stances. I have mentioned the part played by caste in influencing the 
indentured not to return, but it is also significant that caste no longer 
dominates and limits the lives of Indians in South Africa. Pollution 
through physical contact was inevitable on the overcrowded ships where 
200 to 700 indentured men and women of all castes were squeezed in 


Indian children in a school in Durban 
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An Indian family outside their home near Durban, Natal 


the tween decks for three weeks to three months, fed from a common 
kitchen, and stricken with the same diseases. In the barracks and shacks 
where they were housed on their arrival, the indentured again shared 
indiscriminately the same amenities and the same deprivations. The 
traditional elaborate dietary rules fell away almost entirely; participa- 
tion in communal temple ceremonies, formerly regulated by caste, 
became a voluntary personal matter; and it was the learned or the 
wealthy, whatever their caste, who attained responsible positions. The 
symbols of caste soon disappeared, such as the top-knot and sacred 
thread of the ‘ twice-born’; caste names lost their former significance 
and unless they carried high prestige were often abandoned or- con- 
veniently changed. The specialised hereditary occupations: which some 
of these names reflect, such as Teli—oil presser; Lohar—smith, were 
meaningless in South Africa where success depended on individual 
achievement, not on claims of caste superiority. 

The only caste principle that is still generally recognised is that of 
marriage within the caste, and even here other factors—family back- 
ground, economic standing, and education—may be considered more 
important. Moreover in the early years, though caste endogamy was 
the norm, it was almost impossible to put into practice, 
for women were indentured in the proportion of only 
forty to a hundred men, and unions across caste bar- 
riers resulted through scarcity not only of women. of 
the right caste, but of women as such. The only group 
which adheres rigidly to caste endogamy is the Gujerati 
Hindu, less than 3 per cent. of the total Indian popula- 
tion, and this adherence flows from their ‘ passenger’ 
status and greater economic freedom. They did not 
come on the ships with the indentured and they could 
afford to bring their wives with them or to them. 
Confronted with the difficulty of finding the correct 
mates for their children in South Africa they sent their 
daughters to husbands in India (since a girl must follow 
the domicile of her husband) and imported wives for 
their sons. The Gujeratis are thus the group that will 
be most affected by recent South African legislation 
prohibiting: the entry of wives from India, and the boys 
as well as the girls will either have to leave the country 
of their birth or follow the general South African 
Indian pattern and admit cross-caste marriages. The 
caste units themselves have tended to become larger 
and more inclusive in South Africa, and the vernacular 
term for a caste is applied to religious groups (Mos- 
lems, Hindus, Christians) and to language groups, and 
even to different ethnic groups. These large units, 
rather than the small traditional castes, are endoga- 
mous, self-conscious, and exclusive. 


(continued on page 600) 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, May 2 


A communiqué is published about the talks 
between the German Forcign Minister 
and British Ministers in London 


National Insurance Advisory Committee 
recommends that old people and widows 
should be allowed to earn more without 
deduction from their pension 


Gold and dollar reserves increase during 
April by more than $50,000,000 


Thursday, May 3 


The National Coal Board states that its 
deficit has more than doubled and that 
prices will-have to be increased 

Mr. Hammarskjéld informs the Security 
Council that Israel and her four Ar&b 
neighbours have given him unconditional 
cease-fire pledges 

Mr. Gerald d’Erlanger, Chairman of 
B.O.A.C., answers criticisms about his 
part-time status 


Friday, May 4 


Disarmament talks end in London without 
agreement being reached 

First of a new series of United States 
nuclear tests takes place in the Pacific 

Lower House of Federal German Parlia- 
ment gives first reading to Bill providing 
for cighteen-months military service 


Saturday, May 5 

A communiqué is published about the meet- 
ing of the Nato Council in Paris 

French troops kill seventy rebels in eastern 
Algeria 


Reports are received from Nepal about un- 
rest in Tibet 


Bunday, May 6 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd discusses the Middle 
Fast situation with Mr, Dulles and M. 
Pineau before he leaves Paris after attend- 
ing meeting of the Nato Council 

Mr. Hammarskjéld arrives back in New 
York 


Many parts of Europe have their warmest 
day of the year 


Monday, May 7 

Marshal Tito arrives in Paris on official visit 

Family Allowances and National Insurance 
Bill introduced in Commons 


Minister of Health makes statement about 
lung cancer and smoking 


Tuesday, May 8 


Governor of Cyprus confirms death sen- 
tences on two Greek Cypriots convicted 
of murder 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
begin short tour of West.of England 


Minister of Labour makes statement about 
automation and industry 
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The scene at tl 
Sigmund Freuc 


King Mahendra of Nepal and Queen Ratna riding on an elephant through the 

streets of Katmandu after their coronation on May 2, Thirty elephants and 5,000 

marching men took part in the procession. Seated behind the King and Queen 

in the golden howdah was the Commander-in-Chief of the Nepalese Army, throw- 
ing silver coins to the crowd (see page 585) 


% " 
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meer x 


The new Bishop of Coventry, the Rt, Rev. Cuthbert Bardsley (wearing a mitre), ne ai Ss 
being enthroned on May 6. The ceremony took place amid the a of the Cee vorkee pres 
Cathedral, Dr. Bardsley was formerly Bishop of Croydon institution of. the. 
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a ie ee tail 
ast Sunday of a plaque, commemorating the centenary of the birth of 
| of the house in Hampstead where he spent the last year of his life. 


Dr; Ernest Jones, President of the International Psycho-Analytical Asso- 
talk by Dr. Jones on Freud is reproduced on page 589) 


The ceremony in the main square of Amsterdam on May 4 when Queen Juliana 

unveiled Holland’s national war memorial. Urns containing soil from twelve provinces 

in which resistance workers were executed by the nazis were placed in the wall behind 
the column 


Left: Dame Margot Fonteyn and Michael Somes, with the other leading dancers of the 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet; in a scene from Frederick Ashton’s ‘ Birthday Offering ? which 

was performed as part of the company’s twenty-fifth birthday programme at Covent 
Garden last Saturday 


Nae 


A stone head of a man (100 B.c.) 

from a Celtic settlement in Czecho- 
egaam slovakia; it was among objects of 

, on May 1 with a bronze statue of ancient art from the National ~~ a) 

m the workers of Milan to mark the Museum, Prague, on view at the Members of the Manchester City team chairing their captain, Roy Paul, after beating 
St. Joseph the Worker British Museum last week Birmingham City by three goals to one in the F.A. Cup Final at Wembley last Saturday 


z Paesinsion from page 597) : 
eAbcteaits to caste claim for the system the sanction of Hinddina& 
and it is interesting to see how this ancient religion has adapted 
itself to the South African environment. For Hinduism in South — 
_ Africa, as in India, is remarkable for its absence of rigid dogma and 
its capacity for absorption of diverse practices and beliefs. Christianity 
AS an organised religion has little proselytising appeal, though Christ 
himself is identified with the beloved Krishna, and incorporated into 
- the Hindu concept of the Divine. 
_ Brahmins were considered unsuitable for indenture; consequently their 
_ number was small, and those who came did not represent the spiritual 
and intellectual lite. Members of non-brahminic castes began to 
_ Officiate in essential ceremonies, and brahmins by entering into mundane 
life lost their claim to divinity. The religious knowledge of the Hindus 
Tae _ deteriorated to such an extent over the early years that their main 
a a Aes event was the Moslem festival of Moharram commemorating 
__ the murder of the grandson of the Prophet. It was not until after 1900 
i that occasional Hindu scholars of repute visited the country, reviving 
_ such Hindu festivals as Krishna Asthmee and Deepavali, and instructing 
the peoplé in the great sacred writings. The masses were ignorant of 
the literature and philosophy of Hinduism, but they retained many 
domestic and village rituals. In relation to the size of the population, 
a but reflecting its heterogeneous origin, there i is a confusing efflorescence 


Be of deities and associated pujas. 
E _ Secularised Education 
_ ‘The situation that broke through caste and influenced the content of 


_ became secularised. Among the Hindus it broke from the moorings of 
caste, and among the Moslems it extended beyond the Koran. Education 
_ for Indian children in South Africa is neither free nor compulsory, ‘but 
there are about 300 schools built by Indian effort and subsidised by the 
__ provincial education departments. At these schools western education 
is imparted through the medium of English to an increasing number of 
Indian children of whom a growing proportion are girls. These schools 
cut across religious and cultural divisions and are probably the strongest 
ae. influence in the Indian community. Vernacular education draws: 
fewer children, and, while the standard of English is improving, the 
Indian languages spoken in South Africa are corrupted versions of 
_ their originals, often unintelligible to speakers from India. At the same 
time, many Indians are- intensely proud of the cultural richness of 
India, and considerable influence is exerted on Indians in South Africa 
cs by literature, art, music, and films imported from India. The education 
eS of the average South African Indian combines elements of East and 


West, but success is measured by achievements not in India but in 
Be - South Africa. 


a ditions are reflected in the family system. All sections recognise the 
4 family as the pivot of social life, the centre in which the individual 


_ receives his basic training in values and behaviour. It is built on the | 


traditional joint family model of three to four generations in which 
§ sons live with their parents after marriage and daughters move to their 
on in-laws. It is, however, becoming increasingly rare to find all the sons 
. living together after marriage; more usually as a family grows it sub- 

_ divides into a number of smaller sections. This division, this break- 
down of the large consolidated unit, is sometimes the result of a 
shortage of accommodation in the parents’ home, but more often sub- 


wives, more particularly if educated, are less prepared to submit to the. 
' tule of the in-laws, and the control of a young man over his own 
earnings gives him the opportunity for independence. 


> 
Falk 


‘The Family System 
Yet the isolated family of man, wife, and child is never the ideal 
and suffers recognised social and economic disabilities. There are few 
sons who move immediately on marriage to a separate dwelling, and 
while separation may reduce conflict it does not necessarily decrease 
family obligations. A man is still expected to support his parents, assist 
other poor relations, educate younger members, help in emergencies and 
_ contribute goods and services at numerous ceremonies. Individualism, 
____ the ambitious desire for personal success, is considered anti-social unless 
te @ man also fully accepts his kinship responsibilities. Many men fall into 
or eae debt through the strain of helping their ‘kin, but at the same time the 
extended family system is the poor man’s main and often sole form of. 
papel x insurance in South Africa. 


Hinduism has also altered the basis of traditional education. Education | 


Finally, modifications and resistances inherent in South African con- 


_ division reflects a growing individualism and independence. Young 


rural to urban 
Indian family has prove : 
flexible, although subjected to the impact of alien con 
tensions from within. The deep economic insecurity of the ] 
partly the reason for this resilience. They have no Native Areas an 
no platteland farms where the men can leave their families, and in the 
migration to the town they must either take their women and children - 
along or abandon them. To abandon them would violate their deepest — $n 
ties, so they take the family with them, and once in the town it remains — 
as a unit largely because of the women. No matter how poor a family. fe 


may be, the women are seldom permitted to seek employment away 


from home, for to do so indicates that the men are. unable to look — 
after them properly and the whole family loses-prestige. It is the — 


women, especially in Hindu homes, who perform the regular rituals to 


the domestic deities, bind kinsmen together through devotion, and serve — 
as an anchor for the children tossed about among conflicting values. 
Even among the educated no skills are more highly rated than those of 
the housewife, and no role is more honoured than that of the mother. 
Divorce and illegitimacy rates are lower for the Indian community 
than for any other ethnic group in. South Africa; despite poverty, over-_ 


crowding, and general insecurity, there is relatively little juvenile delin- a 


quency and few convictions for serious crimes by adults. But, signifi- P 
cantly enough, the Indian suicide rate appears to be the highest i in ee 
whole country. 

I have been considera social change among the Indian ‘comnbaualtys 


having dismissed at the start the blunter question usually raised about — 


their being, or not being, © ‘assimilable ’. The one matter is relevant to 
the other, for, whatever ‘ assimilation’ might mean, it cafinot be con- 
sidered impossible because of any failure on the part of the Indian 
community within itself to make adaptations to a South African en- 
vironment. These changes have come about largely as a result of | 


_external pressures, particularly by legislation restricting movement and — 


prohibiting. contact with Europeans in any significant way. It is largely. 
as a reaction to segregation that Indians have preserved, through negee 2 
hard-pressed generations, their cultural inheritance and their unity; and al? 
they have done it, as I have tried to show, by gradual but ‘marked — 
social and religious modification, responding to a new country to an 
extent which has been much underestimated.—Third Programme 2. i ae 


sor . 


‘The Grandmasters _ 


The pieces are all in place; 

The crucial game is on— 

The struggle that each must.win 
If either’s to save his face. 


“The Kaiaisin is waa Pair enige Se 


A sudden swooping thrust — Pat 
Its perpetrators trust = re es To 
Will break the opponent’s back. : 2. sgn LAS Sl 


But the key men have found cover. 
The Pawns make the sacrifice, 
They are used to paying the price ~ 
While the Kings remain in the rear. 
Now bring the Bishops in 

4 To lend their moral support 

; While the little pieces are taught 

The history lesson again. 


. Soon there are none to learn. 

_ And the Castles cannot free 

_. Their Queens from the Knights’ fury; 
‘And the Kings are forced toturn, 


, ‘Now neither side can mate, — 


‘ But, oh, it is too late 
ne remember not to hate, 


Aspects of Africa 
_ Sir—In Tue Listener of April 19 there 
a criticism by Colonel Basil Davidson 
o! aay talk * Tropical Africa’s Response to Civili- 
tion ’ (THE LISTENER, April 12). His unflatter- 
ing Ratacions on my competence to speak on 
African affairs, couched in language more appro- 
priate to the hustings than to a scientific forum, 
d best be ignored. I shall confine myself to 
n examination of the substance of his argu- 
ment, and of the facts he quotes in support. 
Colonel Davidson disagrees with my view that 
ican peoples have not produced any civilisa- 
tions of their own, that those remnants of 
material cultures occasionally found in 
ropical Africa are non-African in origin, and 
t indigenous African cultures had not pro- 
very far beyond those associated with 
the Stone Age. He argues that if my statements 
were true ‘ the mining civilisation of Zimbabwe, 
for one, could never have existed ’, and he quotes 
authorities to show that Africa ‘has given rise 
to “ well-developed civilisations’ which knew 
how to mine to a depth of eighty feet, which 
could work metals, could build in stone, used 
terraced irrigation, practised agriculture and 
animal husbandry, and which had established 
trade connections with the Indian Ocean, the 
Persian Gulf, and indirectly with China. 

’ This list of cultural accomplishments is, as 
far as it goes, correct; but there is no certainty 
that they are of African origin: Waieschhoff’s 
authoritative work on the Zimbabwe-Monomo- 
tapa Culture (General Series in Anthropology, 
No. 8, 1941) confirms that it is African, but sug- 
gests that its origin is Hamitic, rather than 
Negro. For reasons that will appear later, I did 
not include Zimbabwe among the remnants of 
higher material cultures in Africa, and hence- 
my comments on the alien origin of these rem- 
nants did not apply to it. That mining, smelting, 
and casting of various metals has been practised 
in Africa for centuries is well known. Walter 
Cline, in a scholar monograph on Mining and 
Metallurgy in Negro Africa (General Series in 
Anthropology, No. 5, 1937) states that know- 
ledge about smelting spread in the form of many 
divergent and interlacing streams from the 
‘western Sudan, where Negroes learnt the art. © 

‘about A.D. 400 when the first waves of camel- 

riding Berbers put them in indirect touch with 

northern civilisations. At first, however, no 
northern techniques came in; the Negroes de- 
veloped their own. 
Cline is careful to point out that this is mere 
speculation on his part; but it would appear that 
logical record permits of no certainty 
and Professor Gluckman’s statements (on which 
Davidson relies) that Bantu Africans 
the metal industry must therefore be 
treated with reservation. Concerning terraced 
gation in East Africa, G. E. H. Wilson (The 
ient Civilisation of the Rift Valley, Man, 
. 32, 1932) states that tradition points to its 
ving ee race coming 
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- The Editor welcomes iene on broaiiing subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
\ THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 
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Tyler (Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition, Vol. 
2)], the art of writing has had an influence so 
intense, that of all tests to distinguish the bar- 
barian .from the civilised state, none is so 
generally effective as this. 


And Alfred Tozzer in Social Origins and Social 
Continuities (1925) states: 

Tron puts a people into the upper grade of 
barbarism and an alphabet takes them out of 
the barbarian class and places them in the cate- 
gory of civilised people. 

Similar views have been expressed by other 
authorities, and in more recent writings. 

By this criterion, virtually no African culture 
can be deemed to have risen to the level of 
civilisation. Only’ in two small communities, 
the Vai and thé Bamum in Sierra Leone and 
the Cameroons respectively, did two gifted indi- 
viduals (one of them the King of the Bamum) 
produce methods of writing of their own. In 
the case of the Vai, this happened in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, whilst King 
Njoya created his alphabet between 1896 and 
1918. Though these efforts were original, their 
creators had %een writing and books before. 
Njoya’s writing was actually taught in schools 
established by himself and was normally used 
by about 600 persons. (L’Ecriture Des Bamum, 
I. Dugast and M. D. W. Jeffreys, Memoires de 
VInstitut Francais d’ Afrique Noire, 1950.) 

The case of Njoya lends force to another test 


of civilisation, derived from Toynbee, which was _ 


implicit in my. paper. It concerns the presence 
in communities of an internalised challenge-and- 
response process, which could also be called 
self-determination and which culminates in the 
creative efforts of individual personalities who 
at various levels continue to push back the 
bounds of knowledge and understanding. African 
tribal societies are devoid of this process. Power- 
ful social forces prevent the emergence of a 
questing individuality and of any disposition on 
the part of the group to follow new. leads and 
to depart from ritually enforced custom. If such 
societies are described as static, this does not 
imply that they do not change, but rather that 
such changes as do occur remain within a primi- 
tive framework and do not evolve to a civilised 
cultural pattern. 

All this was stated sufficiently clearly in my 
paper, but Colonel Davidson ignored this line of 
reasoning, and based his claim for African 
civilisation largely on aspects of their material 
culture. In so-doing he merely confirmed my 
statement that African material cultures had not 
proceeded very far beyond those associated with 
the Stone Age. Late Neolithic man practised 
many of the things found in African societies, 
including agriculture and the working of metals. 
Architecturally Zimbabwe fits in perfectly well 
with this stage of development. The ruins are 
exceedingly simple structures, in which mortar, 
arch, column, roofing, and rectangular rooms 
are unknown. 


In short, the buildings give the impression of 
palisades of Negro villages, not constructed of 
clay, daga or wood as usual, but built according 
to the original daga or wood technigue which 
has simply been transferred to stone [ Wieschhoff, 
page 89]. 


None of the objects of African origin exca- 
vated from the ruins involves a high degree of 
craftsmanship or knowledge of advanced tech- 
niques. To quote Zimbabwe as an example of 


higher material culture is therefore clearly not 
in accordance with the facts. 

Colonel Davidson further weakens his case by 
pointing to the extensive direct and “indirect 
trade contacts between Africa and the East 
which merely raises the question why these 
contacts failed to provide a stimulus towards the 
development of a genuinely African civilisation. 

My second critic, Mr. D. F. Pocock, who 
dislikes Hegel’s Philosophy of History because 
he believes it to have given rise to the race- 
nation theory, detects-an affinity or sympathy 
with this philosophy in my thesis and hence 
condemns it. As I have not read Hegel on Africa, 
I do not know what I am presumed to be in 
sympathy with, but I suspect Mr. Pocock dis- 
approves of my statement that, in addition to 
the immense effects of environment on the 
progress of civilisation in Africa, genetic factors 
may also have been at work. This possibility was 
raised because my first-hand experience of 
Africa, my experimental work on African abili- 
ties, and a close study of the research findings 
on the nature-nurture problem have convinced 
me that the existence of genetic determinants 
cannot be excluded. In the formulation of this 
hypothesis, Hegel’s theory played no part. 

Mr. Pocock mentions geographic isolation as 
a cause of the dormant state of civilisation in 
Africa. May I refer him to Colonel Davidson, 
who expressed opposite views? It would be 
interesting to see my two adversaries exercising 
their dialectical gifts on one another. 

Yours, ete., 
S. BIESHUVEL 

National Institute for Personnel Research, 

Johannesburg 


Lord Keynes and Inflation 

Sir,—Professor Kahn suggests in his talk on 
Keynes (THE LISTENER, May 3) that there 
would be no difficulty about establishing a 
systematic wages policy in the place of the pre- 
sent free-for-all scramble, if only trade union 
leaders and others were as sensible as (Keynes- 
ian) economists. But although it would. un- 
doubtedly be a help if the T.U.C. grasped the 
point that the level of real wages depends 
chiefly on how the national resources are divided 
between consumption and investment, it is 
surely overstating the case to say that an agree- 
ment on the division ‘ could easily be translated 
into terms of a suitable wages policy ’. 

The problem that remains is how to combine 
a central agreement on wages with a wages 
structure which will continue to respond to 
changing industrial demands. It would be in- 
tolerable if the penalty exacted for an orderly 
system of wage increases were that all wage 
differentials were frozen at their present size for 
the remainder of the twentieth century. But how 
are differentials ever changed: except in response 
to pressure from a group which expects to bene- 
fit in the process? 

The truth is that we need a labour market, in 
however attenuated a form, where the forces of 
supply and demand for particular types of 
worker will make some sort of impact. But once 
individual wage bargaining is encouraged, the 
T.U.C. or the body responsible for the central 
wage agreement has to go much further. It has 
to be prepared to step in and adjudicate par- 
ticular wage claims on their merits. This pre- 
supposes Powers in the hands of the T.U.C 
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REFERENCE ATLAS She. ta Get rich © - 
young man! — 


One of the best ways of making money is 
not to spend it. Many of our customers seem 
to agree on that, and find that the 
_ Bank’s services can help them to save. Why not wo 
open a Deposit Account with your savings? 
_ You can start with a very small sum and 
add to it any time; the money is always safe 
in our care anid is readily available. 
~ We allow interest on your growing savings, ‘and me 
one day you will find yourself in ~ : 
possession of a useful capital sum and 
a well-earned unearned income. 
- This will help you to view the world 
from a more secured Position. 
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A comprehensive, new, one-volume atlas containing a vast 
amount of detail in maps drawn on generous scales, invaluable 
for constant reference. The size of the atlas is convenient for 
handling and the binding of handsome appearance and lasting 
- quality. Both political and physical maps are included, together — 
with statistical data for all countries. It is admirably adapted 
to supplement both reading and listening in. eee a 


» Bae Size 153 by 103 inches, 248 pages, including 120 pages of 
BS: - maps in full colour, 8 pages of preliminary matter, 16 pages 

_ of statistical information, and 104-page index, giving 90,000 
__- - places by letter-figure reference to the maps to meet all reason- 
_ ~~ able demands in day-to-day library usage. 


Strongly bound in green buckram and titled in gold with 
_ attractive jacket. Price £5 15s. 6d. net. Also available half- 
_ .. Jeather bound, gilt, with roan jacket and boxed. £7 17s. 6d. 
Se eltae a «(ol ot : 
. oS ae Please write for prospectus 
reat with specimen map 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON LTD. 


30-32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


NATIONAL. PROVINCIAL 
BANK. LIMITED 


- All the attractions of an — 
# African holiday are 
@ fully described in the 
illustrated booklet & 
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For small sums of 5/- and upwards at any time, Be 7 ; - 
On reaching £25 a paid-up share is issued and AF RI CA é 


TAX P AID the subscription share is kept open for further 
investments. — 
PAID-UP SHARES > 


MOTOR-CY Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of £25. 
s beri a sg | TheLambeth Building Society’s shares boughtat 
: their face value are repaid at their face value. They 
@ SPEED are not subject to any fluctuation whatsoever. 
Fastest route to the Continent from In addition there are the following advantages. 
Landon and the.North md ast stamp duty, commission or other charges. 
ncome Tax paid by the Society. 
-@ ECONOMY : ® Security of over 100 years standing. 
: Cars from £7 15 O @® Prompt and easy withdrawal. / 
These shares give a return equivalent to £5.13.1d. per cent, and fe 4.40. ‘ ; 2 24 he 
per cent respectively, subject to Income Tax at 8/6 in the £. Big reductions in return fares — 
Brochure available from The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars + “te to South Africa and for Round 
so Africa voyages by — certain 


Dept. G A B Assets exceed sailings during 1956 Sav 
AIR Cc HARTER LT D. : B = £5,700,000 fe to your Travel Agent. be = 


LONDON Reserves exceed 


Shares that do 
not depreciate 
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92 BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD..| BUILDING SOCIETY ECS 
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. point +2 “hieh.> I think: 
done in the discussion of 


¥, 


by Professors H and Goodhart, Mr. Gold, 
Loestl “mean, the extent to which 
er reason in the state- 


t than the saboli- 


red by emotion and impulse, 
| belief, covered by a relatively new 
s crust of reasoning which is liable 
the inner pressure becomes too 


far a process < can ines Writing of 


evidence,” 


Now the tacts are’ teaae the | prisoner in the Woot- 


“mington « case was a man, not a woman, and that. 


he was not hanged but released. In justice to the 
Office, I think this correction should be 


“shows how far, with those who argue (or, 
, Plead) for | ‘ abolition ’, » unconscious 
tion can control - conscious reason: Mr. 
stler wanted another female victini: with 
to reproach the.‘ hang-hards’ (as he calls 
and his sub-conscious found one for him. 
the crack has occurred, reason loses its 
—Yours, ete, ; 
: Jon SPARKOW 
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tor rice ‘hab. States 
s—As long, as Mr. Salomon - spends his 


time 
intended to es instead of reading what I 
actu: will, inevitably, continue to 


actually did say, he 
puzzled’, and his remarks will continue to 


rest that he has completely 
e question I put to him in 


is cai eseettion. that Deep immi- 


hat Mr. feorin 
; inaccuracy of the 
“his first letter; though 
him from now proffering 
ite. He says that there 
1 850,000 ‘Arabs i in Palestine 
and claims that this is an 
This is quite untrue. According 

ficial sources, are the only 


| punishment carried on in your columns © 
It has so pre-— 


his ciate book, © 


a has occurred, reason: loses _ 


ecretary’s power of reprieve, he says: 


was not 


ublic. The significance of the mistake is 


trying to ‘imagine’ what it was that I 


st ‘etter—namely, on what authority he | 


fe cen. eons arnebeterl aback 
00. 
es sources that the. Moslem Arab 


Salomon’ s figure Gt 850,000. 
‘It is quite untrue to say that the Arab Aerie 
called upon the Arabs of Palestine to leave their 
m country en masse when Arab League armies 
d bie This is os iatt-repeated ; piece of 


a = eek aggressive spirit, invaded 
the new-born state before it found its feet’. 

It was not the Arab League at all which started 
hostilities nor did it engage in them until after 
the creation of Israel. Hostilities had already 
been 1 ‘Taging for some months between Jews and 
Arabs i in Palestine before the Arab League armies 
ever crossed the borders of the country on 
May 15, 1948 when Israel came into being. It 
was because the Jews, with their greatly superior 
equipment and organisation, were carrying out 


successful attacks upon Arab towns and villages, 
not only within the area allotted to them by the ; 


United Nations ‘Award (e.g., Arab quarters of 


Haifa and Tiberias), but also within that allotted 
' to the Arabs by this award, (e.g., Jaffa, Acre, 


Safad, Khulda, Deir Muheisin, Qastel, 
Qaluniyah, and Saris), thatthe Arab League 
armies finally intervened to try and protect them. 
By May 3, 1948, before they had even appeared 
upon the scene, 175,000-200,000 refugees were 
reported to have fled from. Jewish occupied 
areas. Between May 3-13 many others fled when 
Safad and its neighbouring villages fell to the 
Jews. Many more fled after May 15, 1948, not 
because the Arab League told them to, but 
because they were forcibly ejected from their 
homes by invading Jewish forces.. 

In conclusion I would like to say that in my 
last letter I wrongly gave the date of May 1948 
for that of the United Nations Partition Award.- 


It should have been November 1947. My Zionist _ 
critic would have been better occupied in point- - 


ing out this slip in a date than in trying to 
obscure, in a haze of false facts and figures, the 


terrible responsibility of the Israelis for What - 


they have done to the legitimate Arab inhabi- 
tants of the. country which they so brutally 
seized. by force between 1947 and 1948. 


Yours, etc... 
Gsieed. , SipyL EyRE CROWE 


o. 


Test Cricket as a Restrictive Practice 

Sir,—Mr. Gregory takes me to task for de- 
scribing R. E. S. Wyatt as a Worcestershire 
player at the time he captained England. In fact 
L described him as a Warwickshire player (at 


any rate in my script, which appeared in THE © 


LISTENER of April 26). But then Mr. Gregory’s 
letter as a whole is compounded of misunder- 
standings and redundant information. 

Mr. Gregory’s statistics look impressive until 
their context is remembered. It may be that 
England’s rate of scoring against Australia was 
as high in the nineteen-thirties as it had been 
between 1902 and 1930, the point is, if cricket 
had not been slowing down, the rate would have 
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: total’ of. 200. fade” in four hours; in terms ¢ 


of scoring against all countries in the five 


In any case it is clearly stated in 


cricket it represents a lower rate of scoring. 
Then Mr. Gregory cites” England’s daily rate 


seasons following the introduction in 1935 of 


the new Lb.w. rule. This too looks impressive 5 nA 
until the quality of the opposition bowling is 


taken into account: it is significant that the 
figures 360 and 335 apply (I presume) to the 


Tests against South Africa and Australia, the — 


figures 400, 420, 480 to the Tests against India, 
New Zealand, and the West Indies. As to my 
assertion that the ].b.w. new rule has made scor-~ 
ing more difficult, Mr. Gregory’s sarcastic com- 


‘ments about this ‘ fashionable bogy’” were pos-- 


sibly made in ignorance of the fact that the 
fashion was set by several leading Test cricketers. 
_ Mr. Gregory says I missed the ‘ all-important 
point’ that the 1930 Tests were the first to be 


played in this country over four days instead of 
- three. Lacking the time to say all I wanted to in 


my talk, I passed over this important point 
because I thought it was less than all-important, 
since these were merely the first four-day Tests 
played in England: 
Australia were played to a finish, so that our 
players had already had experience of Tests 
lasting more than three days. Still I am not sure 


because there is a fundamental difference between 
a game that must be finished and one that can 
end in a draw. 

I am sure that Mr. Gregory was altogether 
wrong in reasoning that if only Tests were to 
be made shorter now, the rate of scoring would 
go up. Mr. Gregory does not seem to have asked 
himself why four-day Tests, and then five-day 
Tests, were introduced in the first place. Mr. 
Gregory on cricket is like the man who says that 


if only all nations would disarm there would be i 


no more wars. 
It is because he confuses causes and effects 


that he has misunderstood my interpretation of . 


the 1930 Lord’s Test: I treated it as a turning- 
point, as a critical symptom—not, as Mr. 
Gregory supposes, as ‘ the villain of the piece’. 


If there was a villain of the piece, it was the 


document I mentioned in which the Australian 

tourists signed away their personal freedom 

during the tour—the first document of its kind, 

but not the last. This was the thing that 

mattered: the thing that always matters is the 

outlook the players bring to the game. 
_Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.3 . Davin: SYLVESTER 


Sir,—The following statistics may be of 
interest. They show the average runs per day of 
six hours playing time in Test matches in 
England from 1930 onwards: 


TABLE I 


Matches Scheduled Average runs per day 


to last of 6 hrs. playing time 
5 or more days* 247 
4 days 310 
3 days 344 
(* No Test actually lasted more than 5 days.) 
TABLE II 
Matches which 
actually lasted 
5 days 277 
4 days 288 
3 days 325 


These figures provide clear evidence that the 
shorter game provides brighter batting. They 
also tend to indicate that the error was not so 
much in lengthening Tests to 4 days from 3, 
but to 5 days from 4.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 R. BOWEN 
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The Italy of Leonardo da Vinci 


By J. BRONOWSKI 


» 


BOUT the year 1482 the Regent of Milan, who went by the restlessness, a discontent with the beautiful things that he could make 
ominous nickname of the Moor, received a letter from too easily, a drive for knowledge and for action. He did not want to live 
Florence. The letter was from a man who wanted a job, and among learned and gracious men; he wanted a society more downright 
these are some of the things that he offered to do: stronger, and perhaps more brutal. This is what I read into the strangs 


‘I know how, when .a 
place is besieged, to take 
the water out of the 
trenches, and make endless 
variety of bridges, and 
covered ways and ladders, 
and other machines per- 
taining to such expeditions. 

‘Item. I will make covered 
chariots, safe and unassail- 
able, which, entering among 
the enemy with their artil- 
lery, thtre is no body of 
men so great -but they 
would break them. And be- 
hind these, infantry could 
follow quite unhurt’ and 
without any hindrance. 

‘And if the fight should 
be at sea I have many kinds 
of machines most efficient 
for offence and defence’. 
The writer of this sober, 

bloodthirsty letter was a 
handsome man of thirty with 
a musical voice and a gift for 
painting: he was Leonardo 
da Vinci. His prophetic list 
of inventions to make war 
interested the Regent of 
Milan, and Leonardo got the 
job; he went to his turbulent 


letter I have quoted which he sent to Milan, and the year: 
he spent in that unquiet city. 

Imagine yourself now at the court of Ludovico Sforza 
nicknamed the Moor, Regent of Milan and pretender t 
the title of duke. He kept the heir to the dukedom, hi: 
nephew, under guard and probably poisoned him. His cour 
was in that forbidding castle, built by his father, whict 
in its later form still stands, an island of stone and greet 
parkland, in the centre of the industrial city of Milar 
today. It was a soldier’s court: the dark Ludovico hac 
fought for power, and his father had been a professiona 
soldier—the greatest of all the Italian professional soldiers 
who had first saved Milan for its dukes and had then mad 
himself duke. The great soldier had inherited three 
maxims: ‘ Let other men’s wives alone; do not strike you 
followers; and do not ride a hard-mouthed horse ’. Ludo- 
vico did not heed this Renaissance recipe against treachery 
and the only attention that he showed his father was thai 
he ordered Leonardo to make a statue of him on horseback 

If we meet Leonardo here, he will tell us that he i: 
working on the statue—‘the horse’, he calls it, in his 
impatient and irreverent way. His workshop, it is true, is 
full of horses: sketches, drawings, and models. There are 
even technical sketches to show how the huge, prancing 
horse is to be cast and transported, because Leonardo likes 
to have these things straight in his mind from the begin- 
ning. Then, as his talk grows animated, we become aware 
that under it runs a new interest. His pencil dissects the 
horse for us, he draws—with his left hand—a system of 
pulleys which is to raise it, he calculates the weight of 


court and worked there for [eonardo da Vinci’s portrait of Ludovico Sforza’s mistress, ™eétal in the margin; and the tone of his voice tells us that 


nearly twenty years. c. 1483 


These .are the great, wild : 
years of Leonardo’s life and of the Italian Renaissance, 
and if I had my choice of all history, these are the 
years which I should like to share. There was a light- 
ning in the minds of men, an earthquake trembled 
through their. lives; and the new ways of thinking and 
of living were making our own civilisation. In Milan 
between 1480 and 1500 we live through the birth pangs 
of the modern world, and I should like to be there above 
all to talk with one man, the embodied spirit of that 
world and ours—Leonardo da Vinci. 

Before I ask you to join me—and, more important, 
to join Leonardo—for those years, let me sketch their 
setting. Milan was then one of the five powerful city 
states of Italy: the others were Florence and Venice, 
and Rome and Naples. This was the age when trade 
with the East was growing fast, and the city states grew 
rich with the trade; the rulers of Florence and of 
Venice were now merchant bankers. At the same time, 
the five city states were constantly intriguing one 
against another, shuffling their alliances and hiring 
professional armies to fight for them. The two symbolic 
figures which dominate that century are the banker and 
the professional soldier: the Merchant of Venice and 
Othello. ; 

Leonardo da Vinci had been brought up in Florence 
when it glowed in the patronage of the most princely of 
the merchant bankers, Lerenzo Medici the Magni- 
ficent. Leonardo had become a painter in Florence, and 
here he might have made works of art for the rest of 
his life. But something else drove Leonardo, some im- 
pulse characteristic of his age and, I think, of ours: a 


these are something more than the precautions of the 


Study (in the Royal Library, Windsor Castle) for the monumental equestrian statue of Ludovico 
,. Sforza, to be cast in bronze, planned by Leonardo (c, 1488-90). Se eee 
: By gracious permission of H.M. the Queer 
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careful artist. Leonardo is no longer thinking of his horse as a work of 
art; now his passionate interest is in its anatomy and its mechanics. 

There, in Leonardo’s workroom in Milan, we feel the very move- 
ment of the Renaissance. If we ask him questions, he answers them with 
an absent, guarded look. What are you working at? The horse, of 
course; a church painting; the portrait of a mistress of Ludovico’s with 


a stoat in her arms. But the drawings scattered about the room and the 


pocket notebooks point to other interests. We catch these interests again 
when Leonardo walks out of the Sforza castle with us. He bows to 
the mistress in the castle, but in the park his eyes are only for the 
Stoat: that narrow skull, that muscled paw, the anatomy of joint and 
shoulder and jaw. He sees the wheeling bird in flight, and with his 
camera eye stops and fixes it on the page; and at once, over the page, 
he sketches a flying machine. And, at-the end of the walk through the 
streets of Milan, we find that we have been on our way to visit a 
mathematician, for whose textbook Leonardo is drawing the diagrams. 
_ In short, Leonardo the artist is becoming absorbed in science; and 
certainly one reason why I want to share these walks with him is to 
feel again, in his words, in his drawings, the youth of science. But it is 
not a modern, organised science. Leonardo was a self-taught man, 
suspicious of theory, with no gift for generalising and for defining large 
concepts. No, Leonardo’s mind is specific, he is an observer to whom 
everything is precise, and the pleasure of walking with him is that he 
loves the detail of life, the way the leaf springs from the branch.and 
the dog pricks his ears. This is the artist’s vision, which he always 
brought to science: that every detail of nature has a meaning. 

Or we may find the walk ending as unexpectedly, at the convent 
church of Santa Maria delle Grazie. There Leonardo takes us into the 
refectory, and with us he looks long and silently at the picture he is 
painting high on the wall. The picture is ‘The Last Supper ’. Leonardo 
has been known to spend the day in front of it without adding a stroke. 
Sometimes he has painted from dawn to dark without food; and on 
other days he has come from the castle, hurrying in the midday sun, 
to add a touch or two, no more, with his left hand, and walk as swiftly 
back. The prior has complained of this irregular progress, and 
Leonardo in revenge has said that at last he knows how to finish ‘ The 
Last Supper’. He had not dared, he says, to paint the face of Judas: 
now he threatens to give him the face of the prior. 

But a man cannot live by planning a monumental horse and talking 
to mathematicians and teasing a prior. What is it that really keeps 
Leonardo at the court of Milan? What is he—what are other men of 
imagination—busy with when we come back into the forbidding castle? 

The'castle, we find, is now full of bustle. Scaffolding is going up in 
the courtyard. The large hall is hung with embroidered cloth and 
painted allegories. Men are trying on costumes out of the Greek myths, 
and the women wear fantastic head-dresses. For now we are to have 
a Renaissance entertainment: a masque or pageant full of poetical 
allusion and grave symbolism, in which even the costumes must pay 
homage to some fable about Ludovico, and the visiting King of France. 
At the end of the masque, the dancers part their ranks and_ through 
them walks a lion. He is a little stiff on his legs—in fact, he is a 
mechanical lion; and when he reaches the King of France his chest 
opens and spills a shower of lilies. Leonardo has not finished the horse 
but he has made a walking lion to flatter a visitor. 

_ These designs for pageants and plays are the daily work of Renais- 
ance artists and scholars at every court. And if we press Leonardo, he 
will tumble out sheaf upon sheaf of others: the scenery for a drama, 
dresses for a court wedding, and with,them fortifications, maps, schemes 
for irrigation, Each has been begun from some whim of Ludovico, and 
perhaps Leonardo no longer even shows them to his master; for even 
‘must see that Ludovico’s ambition grows more and more outrageous, 
that among all the plans nothing gets done. The bright life of 
Milan, the spring of the Renaissance, is running out. Ludovico no longer 
comes down into the narrow streets, and the citizens grumble at the 

xeS The wars are eating away their wealth, and they begin to see the 


Band yet—this was an age of greatness. Poor men made their way 
} the top by the skill of their hands, by their own brains and nerve. 
heir children learned to read and write, and when'they grew up they 
rinted the books they wrote. Nature herself became an unread book for 
em, in which each man was free to find knowledge for himself. 
spite of the tyrants, this was not a meek age; it was in revolt against 
> bare word of authority. A man won respect by thinking for himself, 
id he won a place, he could win a city, by acting as he thought. 

Be was, in a word, a modern age. The Renaissance world in which 
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A view of the Castello Sforzesco ‘which still stands, an island of stone and 
green parkland, in the centre of the industrial city of Milan today ’ 


Leonardo tried to find his way is strangely haunting because it is 
familiar; it is, at bottom, the world in which we must find our way. 
His age, like ours, had discovered new sources of wealth, and the new 
wealth had made a new outlook and new rulers. There was a new 
spirit of invention, and the inventions commended themselves to men 
in power for the same reason then as today—because they could make 
weapons of war. In the Renaissance, as in our age, the states were 
torn by the struggle for power, and would not understand that there 
was now wealth enough for all of them. We think that we travel into 
the past in order to find a golden age; but what draws us in the end, 
even in the Milan of Leonardo, is the likeness to our own times. 

And the horse—what. happened to the great horse? Leonardo made 
it in clay, full-size, and showed it in 1493 for the wedding of 
Ludovico’s niece. The bronze to cast it was got together too, but that 
had to be sent off next year to found cannon. For now Ludovico 
was setting one city state against another, and intriguing with the 
French against them all. The French came and marched up and down 
Italy. But the tyrant whom they deposed at last was Ludovico the 
Moor himself. When the French archers conquered Milan, they used 
the clay horse as a target, and gaily shot it to pieces. Nothing remains 
of it, little remains of Leonardo, except one lasting monument: the 
praise of his fellow-men who saw him at work, and which still rings 
in our ears after 500 years.—Home Service 


The Silver Wedding of The New Statesman and The Nation (1931-1956) 
is today being celebrated in London. To our distinguished contemporary 


we offer our congratulations and good wishes. 


* ck ok 
The twenty-first birthday number of The Geographical Magazine (May, 
1956, price 2s. 6d.) has been written entirely by the editor, Mr. Michael 
Huxley. His theme is ‘ People in Places’ and it is the experience of those 
whom he has met or corresponded with and who have ‘ observed human 
diversity in every land under the sun’, that he sums up in these pages. 
The number is fully illustrated and contains forty-eight colour plates. 
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F you asked the average Englishman to name two German artists 
in the last hundred years, he would probably stop short at Paul 
Klee. Indeed, for more than ten years, Klee was more spoken about 
and known in England than he was at home, Yet, there are certainly 
links enough between German painting and England. In 1846 Queen 
Victoria bought a portrait of Frederick Augustus II of Saxony by 
Rayski, and she and her young hus- 
band were patrons of Franz Xavier 
Winterhalter, born of humble origin 
in the Black Forest, where too Hans 
Thoma lived and painted. Thoma’s 
first two patrons were Liverpool 
Englishmen, and the only paintings 
he appears to have bought were by 
Walter Crane, in order to return 
the compliment. Of the living ar- 
tists one at least made his home in 
England from 1938 until recently. - 
The relations between France 
and Germany are somewhat clearer. 
Degas painted a study of the won- 
derful ‘ Ballsouper’ from Berlin by 
Menzel. Courbet visited Frankfurt, - 
‘and influenced the circle round 
Triibner, and Bonnard and Vuil- 
lard both lived and worked in 
Hamburg. Later still, Purrmann, 
Levy and particularly Oskar Moll 
were friends and even pupils of 
Matisse. The immense influence of’ 
French impressionism and_post- 
impressionism is largely due to the 
early and percipient collection of 
works by German collectors and 
galleries. It is indeed difficult to 
imagine what Slevogt or Corinth 
and indeed Liebermann, himself a 
collector, would have painted with- 
out knowing Manet and Cézanne, 
not to mention Van Gogh. The 
strong inclination towards the 
North and expressionism is per- 
sonified in Munch, who has always, 
except for a period of political 
disfavour, been highly esteemed — 


SN 


results of this can be seen 
amongst the living artists in the = 
doyen Nolde (he has just died), and in the abstract Nay. 

Of the influence of English painting there is little tangible evidence, 
except possibly for that of Constable on the small landscapes of Menzel. 
Yet, to give one example only, the Schack Galerie in. Munich shows 
Constable, Cotes, Gainsborough, Lawrence, Opie, Stevens, and Wilkie’s 
‘Opening the Will’. There are other surprises dispersed in museums 
such as the two pictures by Dyce in Hamburg. On the other hand, the 
Ashmolean Museum has by the recent Grete Ring Bequest (she was a 
niece of Liebermann) for the first time made available a sequence of 
important drawings by the German romantics, and an important study 
by Feuerbach. Of the contemporary school, the Tate Gallery with its 


examples by Pechstein, Kokoschka and Klee has lately been enriched — 


with examples by Schmidt-Rottluff. On the whole, however, singularly 
little has been heard of German painting of the last hundred years in 
England, and for this reason the exhibition organised by the director of 
the Hamburg Kunsthalle, and the Tate Gallery, is a timely opportunity 
for confrontation which must be welcomed. Net > F ae 

Menzel is represented by two important pictures, the ‘ Ball Supper’ 


~ 


A Century of German Painting 


‘Portrait of Grafin Rosine Treuberg’, by Wilhelm Leibl (1878), from Ham- 
burg Kunsthalle and now on view in the exhibition ‘A Hundred Years of 
~ German Painting, 1850-1950’ at the Tate Gallery 
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of 1878, and his ‘Théatre du Gymnase’ painted in Paris in 1856. 


_ Ferdinand von Rayski, like Van Dyck and Toulouse-Lautrec, a gentle- 


man painter, is seen at his best in his portrait of the young Graf von 
Einsiedel (1855) from Berlin. If Germany has in Feuerbach its Lord 
Leighton and Alma-Tadema in one, Bécklin, his disparate friend from 
Basle, is rather harder to place, except that his literary and poetic 
- a * leanings might be appreciated by 
ET anyone who likes Fuseli. Hans von 
Marées, perhaps known to English 
visitors to the Naples Aquarium 
_ through his fresco cycle—for which 
his ‘ Rowers ’ (1873) from Berlin is 
a.study—was an independent spirit 
whose drawing though exciting 
lacks proportion and recession. He 
_was looking forward towards the 
problems that were to confront 
Cézanne and the cubists. Leibl, 
* Triibner, Schuch, form a group of 
academic realists, whose honesty 
-and. directness still appeal today, 
especially in their late works. Von 
Uhde, Liebermann, and Corinth 
might be called the German post- 
impressionists, and Liebermann is 
well represented by the typical 
-*Parrotman’ from Essen. He for 
_ his Jewish origin, and Corinth be- 
cause he suffered a nervous break- 
down, were both declared degener- 
ate in 1937, to the benefit of 
foreign collectors and museums. In 
the same style the late vineyard 
landscapes done in the Rhineland- 
Palatinate by Slevogt are remark- 
able; it is sad that these are not 
shown in strength. Paula Moder- 
sohn-Becker, a member of the 
Worpswede school (from the village 
_ near Bremen where she lived), 
proves with her reflective studies of 
women and children that in Ger- 
many it has never been necessary to 
make a name in the capital as is the 
case with Paris or London. Because 
the German cultural centres were 
regional and still remain so, an 
artistic independence is possible. 
The expressionist movement of the Briicke, founded in 1906 in 
Dresden, is strongly represented by Kirchner, Nolde, Schmidt-Rottluff, 
Heckel, and the gypsy painter Otto Mueller, who may soon become very 
much sought after. Of the Munich Blaue Reiter, Franz Marc is probably 
the best known, together with the early Kandinsky, but August Macke, 
who like Marc was killed in France in the first world war, also has 
their brightness of vision and palette, which has so sadly, if under- 
standably, been lost to recent German painting, with the exception of 
Nay. Klee, Feininger, and Schlemmer will always keep alive the 
adventurous spirit of the Bauhaus, and none more than the most archi- 
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Our: Bean ivanbires: By Fanny and 
“Robert Louis Stevenson. _ 
_ Edited by Charles: Neider. 
‘Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 


‘Most people will remember having seen pictures 
of Vailima in which a wispy long-moustachio’d 


Stevenson stands beside a small puffy disagree- . 
_able-looking elderly woman who, one is told 


‘(and it comes the first time as an unpleasant 
surprise), is his wife. To: that extent, we pro- 
bably start with an initial. prejudice against 
Fanny Stevenson, the bossy, bustling, rather com- 
mon American, ten years his senior, who swept 
up (so the story goes) the weakly, ‘ineffectual 
Robert Louis, and trailed him half-way round 
the world after her. In particular, we wonder 


exactly what-the relations between this oddly ; 


assorted couple can have been. Had Fanny, in 
spite of the obvious drawbacks, something special 
and lovable about her, which it took the 
probing eye of a Stevenson to see? Or was it 
merely that she had perceived how to make 
herself indispensable to him, by running his 
household, running his life, relieving him of the 
responsibility of decisions, and, above all, being 


"permanently there to act as nurse during his 


recurrent consumptive collapses? 


‘Our Samoan Adventure goes as near to — 


answering these questions as,is now possible. In 
spite of its rather misleading title, it is in effect 
simply Fanny’s newly-discovered diary, covering 
the period of their life together at Vailima, 
interspersed with a few extracts from Louis’ 
previously published work (particularly his 
Vailima Letters) where this illuminates or 
supplements her own. It is a remarkably readable 
and interesting account—perhaps of Samoan life 
rather than of life with R.L.S. Fanny is highly 
extroverted and indefatigably curious: her diary 
is largely concerned with the progress of her 
tropical vegetable-garden, the misdemeanours of 
her pigs, the complex lazinesses of her house- 
boys. VW When she writes of Louis, it is as often as 
not to record a misunderstanding or difference 
of | opinion; yet at these points she usually writes 
at her best— 
' Louis says that I have the soul of a. peasant, 
~’.-. , When I plant a seed or a root, I plant a 
bit of my heart with it and do not feel that I 
we finished when I have had my exercise and 
amusement. But I do not feel so far removed 
from God when the tender leaves put forth and I 
know that in a manner I am a creator. My heart 


» mel over a bed of young peas, and a blossom 
Sapeg rere rose tree is like a poem written by my son. 
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Sokstonteahe of 
--entourage, many of them previously unpub- « 


r 


Curiously enough it is just these passages A 
that, having been inked over (apparently com- — 


paratively recently) by one of nature’s born 


ultra-violet photography, 

The Fanny that emerges, though still not 
altogether sympathetic, is very real and credible, 
and one sees: at once what Stevenson also saw 
in her—a person set in her ideas, snobbish in a 
quite Pooter-ish way (‘ superior’ is her favourite 
term of commendation), greedy and domineer- 


ing; but greedy for her clan rather than for 
herself, immensely capable, terrifyingly efficient, 


and full of a sort of primitive pioneering force- 
fulness without which the whole Vailima experi- 
ment would have been inconceivable. She is also 
a natural born writer: indeed her writing stands 
up remarkably well against Louis’ rather tawdry 


finery, his pedantic humour (curse of the Scot- 


tish stylist), his conception of style as orna-~ 
mentation to be applied from without rather 
than as a natural growth from within—all of 
them, so much admired in his own day, now so 
undisguisedly out of fashion. 

The book.is very liberally illustrated e 
the Stevensons~ and their 


lished. : 
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John Clare. His Life and Poetry. By John 
and Anne Tibble. Heinemann. 25s. 
Writing about John Clare is not easy, demand- 


ing gentleness but an unequivocal sense of dis-_ 
tinctions. This new version of a book first pub- 


lished in 1932 deals both with his life and his 


_poems. In that double aim lies a first difficulty. 


Clare’s life is more heavy with pathos than the 
life of, any English poet, its pathetic circum- 


censors, have had to be deciphered by the aid of . 


stances are reflected in his poems, yet the poems ~ 


must be judged, all the same, as works upon 
their own pedestal. 

We know Christopher Smart on his knees, we 
know Collins madly howling in unison with the 
choir in Chichester Cathedral, and Chatterton 
the Marvellous Boy lying dead in his attic, and 
now Clare ‘homeless at home’, or in Allen’s 


*madhouse in Epping Forest, or else in the 


Northampton madhouse, where he remembered 
his ideal Mary of love and nature— 

Spirit of her I love, . ; 

Whispering to me, 

. Stories of sweet visions, as I rove, 
' Here stop and crop with me 

Sweet flowers that in the still hour grew, 

We'll take them home, nor shake off the bright dew 
—and where, at last, they picked the vowels and 
consonants out through his ears and stole the 
pupils out of his eyes. We know the effect life 
stories can have on the estimation of poems. At 
first they may lead to an exaggeration of merit. 


-Then—it has been true of Chatterton, perhaps 


of Collins—there comes a reaction of under- 
valuation and neglect. 

With Clare difficulties are increased by two 
other facts—that so vast a quantity of his manu- 
script poems has survived, and that for so long a 
time he was held to be only a pastoral poet, not 
at all that penetrating and matured visionary 
revealed. by the final manuscripts. 

It would be idle to say that Professor Tibble 
and his wife have written either the perfect life 
or the perfect study. Clare of their love and 
choice was a little man with fine hands and 
features, blue eyes and flaxen hair, an exquisite 
sensibility and a great deal of sinewy mental 
toughness. He liked girls, he liked drink. His 
biographers have discovered a little more about 
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SIGMUND FREUD 
The Origins of 
Psycho-Analysis 


. . without question one of 
the books of the century.” 
Edward Glover 30/- 


“ 
. 


The Question of 
Lay Analysis 


« ..the best answer to the 
question so often asked ‘what 
shall I read of Freud’?” 

N. Proctor-Gregg 9/- 


Three Essays on 
the Theory of 
Sexuality — 


.one of the pillars on which 
the edifice of psycho- analysis 
rests.’ 


The Listener 12/6 


Gesammelte 
’ Werke 


18 vols. in German £22. 2. 0. 


PSYCHO-ANALYTIC WORKS IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH & GERMAN 


catalogue on application. 


IMAGO PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
10, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, W.1 


FREUD AND 


RELIGIOUS 


i BELIEF 
by H. A. L. Philp 


18s. net 
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ROCKIIFF 


Salisbury Square, London 


A Textbook of 
Human Psychology 
PETER McKELLAR 


‘An astonishingly mature book 

. can be recommended with 
great confidence to those who 
wish to have a well-informed, 
non-partisan review of modern 
psychology.’ 


H. J. EYSENCK (British Journal 


of Sociology). 


‘Most readable . . can be 


recommended to the student ~ 


a medical psychology.’ 

D. SUTHERLAND (British 
Dintaia of Medical Psychology). 
Demy 8vo : 30s. net 


COHEN & WEST 
30 Percy Street, W.1 
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ERNEST JONES, M.D. B iy 


SIGMUND FREUD: LIFE 
AND WORK 


VOL. I ; THE YOUNG FREUD: 18 56-1900 
‘A biography of the first rank’ W.H. Auden — 
‘A book of distinction and lasting importance’ New Statesman 
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VOL. If THE YEARS OF MATURITY: 1901-19 _ 
‘The second volume of Dr. Jones’ masterly life of Freud”. Times 


‘A superbly satisfying biography of his friend and teacher’ 
Yorkshire Post 
Illustrated 30s, each — 


The third and final volume is in Rrcparatiaes 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF _ 
THE COMPLETE PSYCHOLOGICAL WORKS 
OF SIGMUND FREUD 


This’ great Centenary edition, in new or revised 

translations, has been prepared under the general © 
editorship of James Strachey, in collaboration with 

Anna Freud, assisted by Alix Strachey, an@ Alan 

Tyson. Six ‘volumes have already appeared. 

We shall be pleased to send a leaflet, describing the 

edition and giving a Contents List, to any reader : 
who wishes to have further details. 


In 24 volumes. Demy 8vo. £36 the set (sold in sets only) 
THE HOGARTH PRESS _ 
42 WILLIAM IV STREET, W.C.2 
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CANCER— 


is it caused by a virus? 


To find the pesier to this vita question, the greatest - 
virus experts in this country are devoting all their time 
to intensive investigation. And they are helped by 
having the latest equipment—often very Cony td the 
study of the infinitesimally tiny virus. 


Virus research is only one branch of cancer research 
which is being constantly carried out by the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign. One day—and may it be — 
soon!—all this tireless work will have its reward. 
Cancer must yield its secret. 


. ~% oe 
Meanwhile, we ask you to play your part in cancer 
research. How? By giving us some money, however » 
little. Without constant funds, research would have 
to cease. 


We ask for Legacies; and for cheques, notes, postal 
“ orders, stamps. Please address to Sir Charles Lidbury, 
Hon. Treasurer, British Empire Cancer Campaign 
(Dept. L.S.2), 11 Grosvenor Crescent, POnsORy S.W.1, 
or give to your local Committee. 


BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER 
_ CAMPAIGN 


Patron: Her Majesty the Queen President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloutester 


i EUROPEAN | 


THE JOURNAL 
OF OPPOSITION 

Contents for MAY include: — 
LITERATURE & POLITICS: 
A series of articles on the 
origins of present thought and 
conditions, on writers and 


ex-writers, makers and un- 
makers. Why has Europe 


suffered civil war and | 
political eclipse? Ti he first 


article is 
PRELUDE =. -y 
_ by DESMOND STEWART 
Pier eben ea 0 2S «2 
EUROPEAN SOCIALISM : 
_A reply to comment and critic- 


ism from England, Germany, 
Kaly and America 


, by SIR OSWALD MOSLEY 

TERY Poe eee 

WATER MUSIC: A pasthye 
poem : 
by ALAN NEAME | 


THEATRE BOOKS x CINEMA 
216 


“Obtainable from all bookstalls or from: 
302 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1 


FRAGMENTS OF AN 


| ANALYSIS WITH FREUD 
- JOSEPH WORTIS givesa fascinating 


account of how, as a ‘fellowship’ 


| student he was psycho-analysed by 


Freud himself. A revealing portrait of 
Freud emerges, ;  24/- net 


FREUD ON BROADWAY 
Psycho-analysis and the American Drama 
DAVID SIEVERS is ‘interesting and 
often shrewd’ (Spectator). He ‘has a 
tich theme here’ (Times Lit. Supp.) and 
shows Freudian influences in the work 
of prepenelay American dramatists. 

40/- net 


“ MAYFLOWER & VISION 


- Take Be Pk ae ; 
Six famous Artists teach you by Dest A Pupil 
writes: “had seven pictures ‘accepted by the 
Jocal Art Club. To reach thisstandardisa credit 


to your course, considering I had never tried 
anything original before.” Pupils of all ages 


find the Course sheer joy, easy, ‘inexpensive. 
Free illustrated’ booklet describes pos’ al 
Courses for Beginners and Advanced. Students 
in every branch of Art. ir an 


Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS j 
(Dept. T. L.10a), Le Hall, Fe 
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ieee a last ig cae ae BE years, and 
more of this actual Clare with less genteel 
nivocation, They have expunged from their 
iginal life a great deal of silliness and loose 
motion, they print fewer documents in a book 
half the size of the old one, partly because some 
‘of the documents are now to be had in full in 
other books. They are not quite-so much under 
the spell of hedgerow nature and the London 
Mercury and ethereal innocence, they have in- 
-corporated most—not all—of the documentary 
evidence which has come to light since 1932. 
They are less afraid, too, of the facts and the 
-Teality of Clare’s madness; their scholarship is 
‘less sloppy, and their texts, with a lapse or two, 
“may now be trusted. But Clare, as well as his 
poems, emerges with the hazy outlines of a radio 
| photograph or television gone wrong. 
| Clare’s story needs to be fold: it needs a 
supple lucid narration, illuminated all the time 
by a settled conviction of the kind of poet he 
was and the kind of poetic success he achieved. 
His biographers do not write or narrate very 
skilfully, as elucidators they have (or so. it seems) 
neither a sharp relation to their environment, to 
‘match Clare’s, nor a finger upon life. Critically, 
‘their judgements never strike one as inevitable 
or indeed as much more than amateur. Is it 
“wise, true, or convincing, or coherent, for ex- 
ample, though it may be. fashionable, to remark 
of The Seasons that although Thomson’s de- 
scription of landscape may be ‘solemn and 


-elamant’, it ‘gives an undeniable sense of the 


lonely destroying vastness of mountain scenery 
completely annulled in a view from a comfort- 
ably distant town-window’? The purpose of 
this frigid untruth is to display the warmth and 
genuineness of Clare, who was, after all, and 
with whatever changes, one of the Sons of 
Thomson, whose poems he exceedingly admired. 

And when these authors come to discuss 
Clare’s asylum lyrics, one finds them using 
sentences which have a familiar look of pro- 
fundity, and yet mean very little after another 
reading: ‘The elemental music had lost its 
eerie power of nervous language and was be- 
ginning to die away ’. 

Never does this book plump finally and 
authoritatively, saying ,“ This was Clare, we now 
conclude: this was Clare’s poetry, this and this 
is Clare’s contribution to poetry’s stock of 
illumination and delight. And this is Clare’s 
place in the hierarchy of English angels’. A pity. 
One feels ungenerous in making such condemna- 
tions. Still, one’s duty is to Clare, who demands 
the honesty he exercised; and with few excep- 
tions Clare so far has been unfortunate—very 
unfortunate—in the quality of his devotees and 


expositors. 


A ‘Nation’s Security: The Case of Dr. 

J. Robert Oppenheimer. Edited by 
_ Michael Wharton. 

Secker and Warburg. 30s. 
‘The transcript of the loyalty proceedings (the 
Gray Committee) against Dr. Oppenheimer in 
1954 ran to more than 1,000,000 words. Mr. 
Michael Wharton, facéd with the task of select- 
ing extracts from this mass of verbatim evidence 
as from the contradictory findings which 
the case, has done his work with skill. He 
has found space for almost all the evidence of 
os pag od 


book, which Mr. Wharton’s introduction 
atonpt fo coset its failure to con- 
constitutional setting of these 


bomb in the autumn of 1949, at the highest 
level in America on the problem of the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons. The principal actor 
of the inquiry, Dr. Oppenheimer, emerges both 
from his own lengthy appearances in the 
witness-box, and from the testimony of many 
others given here, with much credit. In fact, two 
members of the three-man committee- reached 
the contradictory conclusions that he was com- 
pletely loyal and discreet and yet that he should 
be denied access to secret information; and the 
third member found in his favour. The obvious 
strength of Dr. Oppenheimer’s case, and Presi- 
dent Truman’s decision in 1950 to proceed with 
the manufacture of the hydrogen bomb, may 
seem to make the proceedings of this book of 
mainly historical interest. But in fact these frank 
expressions of scientists’ opinions, disclosures of 
the almost mystical belief of the U.S. Air Force 
in one ‘super’ weapon, and arguments over 
rival strategical and tactical claims still have 
close relevance to an arms race which te no 
signs of slackening. 


~The Shock of Recognition. Edited by 


Edmund Wilson. W. H. Allen. 45s. 
This is a fine book with a fine title (drawn from 
Herman Melville: ‘For genius, all over the 
world, stands hand in hand, and one shock of 
recégnition runs the whole circle round’). 
Except for one new passage and some correc- 
tions, it is a reprint of the original (1943) 
edition. The first edition soon went out of print, 
but not into oblivion; it has been sought in vain 
by the present reviewer and many another 
would-be reader. Though the new edition may 
seem expensive it is in fact—in the words of 
the old cliché—cheap at the price, since its 1,300 
pages contain several books rolled into one, some 
of.them scarce and nearly all of them valuable. 

The idea behind Mr. Wilson’s compendium 
was that of collecting the observations of 
American authors (and a few foreigners) upon 
one another’s work, béginning with Poe and 
Lowell and ending with Sherwood Anderson. 
These are interspersed: with Mr. Wilson’s own 
characteristically intelligent comments. Among 
other items (all of them complete in themselves) 
he provides Lowell’s Fable for Critics; eleven 
essays by Poe; Melville’s glowing tribute to 
‘Hawthorne and His Mosses’; a fascinating 
selection of documents showing the relationship 
of Emerson and Whitman; Bayard Taylor’s 
Diversions of the Echo Club (1872), a sprightly 
facile series on contemporary poets that falls 
somewhere between parody and imitation; 
Henry James’ admirable book on Hawthorne; 
Mark Twain’s hilarious attack on Fenimore 
Cooper (‘He saw nearly all things as through 
a glass eye, darkly’); a brilliant long essay on 
Emerson by John Jay Chapman; H. G. Wells 
on Stephen Crane; William Dean Howells on 
Twain; Henry Adams’ graceful, cheerless 
memoir of the young Boston poet George Cabot 
Lodge; T. S. Eliot on-Henry James; Santayana 
on William James and Josiah Royce; the whole 


_ of D. H. Lawrence’s astonishingly silly, astonish- 


ingly perceptive, Studies in Classic American 
Literature; Amy Lowell’s A Critical Fable, 
which becomes a little tiresome and is perhaps 
the least useful of all the contributions; H. L. 
Mencken’s sympathetic study, of Dreiser, to- 
gether with four other roistering pieces of 
Menckeniana; an excitedly enthusiastic review 
by John Dos Passos of E. E. Cummings’ The 
Enormous Room; and some clumsy, earnest 
letters from Sherwood Anderson to Van Wyck 
Brooks. 


The title is possibly a misnomer, in that these 
pieces. are by no means all appreciative or just. 
There is more backbiting than backscratching. 
But nearly all are alive; and, as Mr. Wilson 
realised, they have an odd cumulative effect. 


f 


_ that 


Taken Be they reveal a great deal abut 
the course of American literature: its medio- 
crities, its false starts, its surprising glories, its 
sudden moments of contact amid deserts of 
loneliness, its half-amused, half-anguished under- 
lying sense of a common heritage that is inade- 
quate yet the only one there is. There is little 
cosiness in such knowledge, some bittefness, 
much derision—and> much wisdom. ‘The 
English reader who goes through this remarkable 
testament carefully, taking his time about it, 
resting his wrists now and then, may learn as 
much about the American past as any other, 
single volume could tell him. 


The Biology of Senescence 
By Alex Comfort. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 

In Old Freaarient times, The remark that the 
years of man’s life are three score and ten was 
little. more than a pious aspiration; of every 
1,000 babies born, very few indeed lived so 
long. In the last two centuries, the expectation 
of life has about doubled in the more techno- 
logically advanced’ countries. About a half, or 
even more, of the children born in the last ‘few 
years may expect—pace belli—to reach their 
seventieth birthday. A high proportion will, in 
fact, ‘die of old age’; which means that, what- 
ever the actual illness which carries them off, be 
it cancer, pneumonia, or heart attack, an im- 
portant factor will be the gradually decreasing 
capacity of the body to resist stresses and recover 
from them, It is this situation, on which the 
world can heartily congratulate its medical pro- 
fession, which is directing an ever-growing 
volume of scientific endeavour towards the study 
of old age or senescence. 

Dr. Comfort has approached the problem on 
a broad front. His book deals only to a slight 
extent with old age in man; its main purpose is 
to review our knowledge of senescence in the 
animal kingdom as a whole. For such a general 
survey, a broad definition of the topic is re- 
quired, and Dr. Comfort roughs out the boun- 
daries of his field by the statement ‘ Senescence 
is probably best regarded as a general title for 
the group of effects which, in various phyla, lead 
to a decreasing expectation of life with increas- 
ing age’. He first describes and discusses the 
phenomena which fall within this definition, 
and then considers how they occur in the various 
different types of animals. This section of his 
book contains many interesting and unexplained 
facts about longevity. Why should it be, for 
instance, that the small domestic cat lives as 
long as the lion, nearly half as much again as 
the dog? Why should man be the longest-lived 
mammal, though probably equalled by the par- 
rot and several other birds, and far surpassed 
by tortoises and turtles? 

The last half of the book is more analytical. 
In it Dr. Comfort discusses the various theories 
which have been advanced concerning the 
mechanisms which control senescent changes 
and the maximum life-span. Among these are 
the influences of genetic factors, of hormones, 
and of faulty copying of the essential parts of the 
cell during growth. 

The author immediately follows his definition 
of senescence, quoted above, with the remark 
‘it is not, in this sense, a “fundamental ”’, 
“inherent ”, or otherwise generalisable process, 
and attempts to find one underlying cellular 
property which explains all instances of such 
change are probably misplaced’. This caution 
may be justified, but there have been two theories 
about senescence which are plausible enough to 
be of general interest. One is Bidder’s. He argued 
that, even if we supposed that indefinite growth 
with no sign of old age were ‘ natural ’, it would 
be necessary for rapidly moving terrestrial ani- 
mals to evolve some way of limiting their 
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fncreas meee or oe would literally become 
big for their feet; and he argued that a 
aximum life-span was the penalty for pre- 
a maximum size. A theory of a rather 
diferent kind, not necessarily opposed to: Bid- 
der’s, is the genetic one. This points out that in 
most , Sheer accident (including attack by 
larger predators) kills off a proportion of the 
adults every year. For this reason, the greatest 
contribution to the next generation will inevi- 
tably be made by young mature animals, which 
will be more numerous than old ones. There 
will therefore be little tendency for natural 
selection to eliminate hereditary factors which 
are harmful to old animals but not to young 
‘ones. In fact any such factors which are helpful 
to the young animal will be favoured by selec- 
tion; and it is to this that the theory attributes 
the evolution of senescence. Unfortunately 
neither of these theories gives us much guidance 
as to how to set about avoiding or ameliorating 
senescence; and this, we must suppose, is the 
object of the exercise, at least if we agree with 
the remark of Metchnikoff, which Dr. Comfort 
takes as the motto of his book : Yes, it is useful 
to prolong human life’. 


Winter in Majorca. By George Sand. 
Translated and annotated by Robert 


Graves. Cassell. 15s. 

Is this book, the latest example of Me. Graves’ 
industry, worth the pains he has spent on it? 
A translation of Sand’s Un Hiver 4 Majorque, 
though made with all Mr. Graves’ skill and brio, 
scarcely seems necessary. The book was never a 
masterpiece of travel literature; inaccurate, 
splenetic, condescending, it deserves all the 
abrupt acerbity of the translator’s correcting 
footnotes. Why then has it claimed his attention? 
Mr. Graves has lived in Majorca for many years, 
at peace with his peasant neighbours. George 
Sand stayed four months, and when she came to 
write of it her vituperation against the 
Majorcans, landowners and peasants, was un- 
restrained. Barbarians, monkeys, bastard descen- 
dants of Carthusian monks . . . her not incon- 
siderable vocabulary seemed inadequate to relieve 
her bile. Why, asks Mr. Graves, did she find the 
peaceable, likeable Marjorcans so hateful? The 
problem provides him with an opportunity for 
the historical and literary readjustment which 
has always fascinated him. And to be able to 
vindicate the Majorcans is at least a neighbourly 
gesture, though honour was long ago served by 

Quadrado’s Refutation, here reprinted. E 
The Majorcans found George Sand intolerable 
because she was intolerant. They must have felt 
as Kierkegaard felt when confronted with the 
pious: ‘I am being slowly trodden underfoot 
by geese ’. j Her impiety was so unbearably pious; 
she had all the dogmatic self-assurance of that 
romantic generation which believed in the 
indefinite perfectibility of man, all their bland 
Her massive, flat- 
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betue Gtotee and] Chopin’, writes Mr. 


Graves, ‘ had been one of opposites. Chopin was 
a Catholic conservative; she was a Radical free- 
thinker *. Solange, a child of eight but precocious 
in devilry, knew how to exacerbate his frayed 
nerves as the rain fell day after day and he spat 


blood. Hell began to assert its proximity. He 


made his peace with the Church, suggests Mr. 
Graves; his future relationship to George was 
that of a ‘ brother ’. George loved him, and sub- 
mitted; and revenged herself on the Majorcans 
because she couldn’t revenge herself on Solange. 

It may be so. It is not.an unplausible hypo- 
thesis. Whatever the answer may be Mr. Graves 
has turned a rather silly book into a very 
interesting one. 


The Supreme Doctrine: Psychological 
Studies in Zen Thought. 
By Hubert Benoit. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 
Sir Charles Eliot once pronounced the Zen sect 
of Buddhism to be ‘unspeakably queer ’—and 
undoubtedly there are many westerners who, 
despite having studied the works of Dr. Suzuki, 
would still agree with him. Zen is strange and 
baffling to the West, not because of the nature 
of its goal—the ineffable mystical experience 
which is as universal in space as it is perennial 
in time—but rather because of the unfamiliar 
disciplines it recommends towards attaining this 
end. We read of the ‘ meaningless’ subjects for 
meditation which Zen prescribes as a means of 
raising the mind above the level of discursive 
thought—for example, what is the sound of the 
clapping of one hand? Or, what was my original 
face before I was born? And of the summary, 
even bizarre, ways in which the Zen masters try 
to convince their pupils that their well-meaning 
questions are unanswerable in words—kicking 
them, for example, or pulling their noses, 
or bellowing into their ears so that they con- 
tinue deaf for days, or giving them totally 
meaningless and irrelevant answers, or simply 
remaining silent. 

These methods, hallowed and tried though 
they may be in the Far East, are hardly likely 
to appeal immediately to the western mind. The 
West, if it is to understand Zen, will demand, 
to use Dr. Benoit’s own word, ‘ dissertations ’"— 
discursive explanations of the states of mind, 
hitherto uncharted by western psychology, 
through which the practitioner of Zen must pass 
before he makes the final leap to enlightenment. 
To make such a western bridge to Zen is 
the purpose of this book. Dr. Benoit, a French 
psychiatrist, has written it as an occidental who 
has” received, from reading part of Zen litera- 
ture, ‘a vivid revelation’, and has then allowed 
his occidental mind to work on its own. The 
book is therefore a collection of Dr. Benoit’s 
own discursive reflections on some of the essen- 
tial points of Zen teaching, burdened with few 
references to Zen scripture or accepted disci- 


Particularly interesting among these reflections 
are, perhaps, his remarks on the experience of 
enlightenment. ‘For Zen, enlightenment is not 
a state of blessedness vouchsafed by some ex- 
ternal grace, but the proper end of the normal, 
spontaneous development of man’s nature. The 
supreme Principle, as Dr. Benoit calls it, works 
in man to that end as it works in the bulb of 
a tulip towards the opening of the flower. What 
prevents man following his normal course, 
and, in the Zen phrase, ‘seeing into his own 
nature’, is, Dr. Benoit thinks, his ‘ imaginative’ 
activity—wherein the image “of a separate self 
striving for recognition in a world external and 

‘ other’, is always dominant. What he must do 
is to “Jet go’ his image of himself—realise that 
there is nothing he ‘himself’ can do and no- 


ait” 


where he ona go, and abandon all methods of 

“self-discipline wherein an imagined rational 
part of his nature schools a wayward, irrational 
collection of desires and fears. 

Unfortunately Dr. Benoit’s advice as to how 
we should proceed in our attempts to ‘let go’ 
our image of ourselves is fot very clear. Indeed, 
much of the interest of this important book is 
marred by a style quite unnecessarily ponderous, 
turgid and involved. Words such as ‘ accepta- 
tion’, ‘ efficacity’, ‘ revalorization’, ‘ egotistical 
crispation ’ and ‘ revendication’ may possibly be 
survivals from the original French. But even 
the bravest seeker-after truth is apt to quail 
before views expressed, for example, in the 
manner of this discussion of the mechanism of 
anxiety: ‘ The concrete rebuff is thus avoided by 
the mentality, but, if the concrete rebuff is in- 
definitely postponed, in suspense, the image of 
the rebuff remains present to the abstract portion 
which turns away from the practical struggle 
for existence. The animal portion suffers then 
from the fear of death, since the defection of the 
“head” leaves it paralysed in face of the 
aggressiveness of the Not-Self ’. 

Sentences such as these are enough to send 
most students of Zen straight back to the 
clapping of one hand. To Zen, words, at the 
best of times, are but a finger pointing at the 
moon. All too many of Dr. Benoit’s, or at any 
rate of his translator’s, are like a fog preventing 
one catching even a glimpse of it. The chapters, 
indeed, where the mists clear and we are vouch- 
safed a glimpse of the moon, make the long‘ 
impenetrable passages seem the. more weary and 
unprofitable. 


Coro-Coro, the World of the Scarlet Ibis 
By Paul A. Zahl. Hammond. 18s. 


Certain birds with pink or scarlet plumage, such 
as flamingoes and ibises, were until recently. most 
disappointing subjects for the aviculturist, Al- 
though the birds appear to do well in captivity 
the new feathers that replace those lost at the 
first moult are but pale travesties. of the glowing 
plumage that was their glory in the wild. Recent 
researches have shown that the lack of colour is 
due to the deficiency of certain colouring matters 
in the diet, and that if they are added during the 
period when the new feathers are being formed 
the plumage assumed is in no way inferior to the 
beautiful rosy hues found in wild birds. But this 
discovery is so new that when a few years ago the 
author of Coro-Coro paid a chance visit to 
the Bronx Zoo he was struck by the pale colours 
of the Scarlet Ibis that belied the descriptions in 
the books, ‘scarlet livery of dazzling beauty’ 
... ‘mangroves as if spattered with blood’... 

Mr. Zahl found that, although these glowing 
accounts sang the praises of the bird in the older 
books, little had been heard of the Scarlet Ibis 
as a breeding species for many years. His. en- 
quiries showed that he might expect to find it 
nesting in the swamps of the interior of Vene- 
zuela; he obtained leave of absence from his 
research laboratory, and set off to find the Coro- 
Coro and make colour films of its life in its 
native habitat. 

The birds nest in large colonies in clumps of 
trees on the flooded plains of the Ilanos of the 
Orinoco basin—grassy savannahs where great 
herds of cattle roam in the summer, but inun- 
dated and almost impassable swamps that can 
be penetrated only by dug-out canoes in the 
winter. It is during the winter when everything 
is flooded by the overflowing rivers and soaked 
with torrential rains that the ibises nest—the 
most difficult season for travelling, when the 
Ilaneros are generally reduced to a state of in- 
activity waiting for the waters to subside. 

The author is an accomplished writer, and 
narrates his adventures with skill, gentle 
humour, and sympathy. 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
The British in Decline 


We HAD BETTER find a word for the race of 
undistinguished celebrities who are impinging 
on our lives and who but for television would 
most likely not be heard of at all. ‘ Telebrities’: 
will it do? Mostly, they belong to the light 
entertainment order of things. In documentary, 
popular success is a little harder to come by. 
There are notable exceptions and they sharpen 
the point that common to many is a want of real 
talent, ranging from flagrant mediocrity to the 
masquerade- of second-rate minds accepted as 
high intellects. Examples might give pain and 
a fine spring day disposes one to be kind. More, 
and yet more, the second-rate is being taken for 
the first-rate, a fact which ought to be on the 
agenda of ‘We, the British: Are We In 


Decline? ’ Having a vested interest in posterity, 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


ment from the technical team which is working 
on it and the producer, Rex. Moorfoot, should 
raise the sights of his imagination a few notches 
higher. The present assessment of the basic idea 
seems to be akin to that of the Sunday news- 
paper which recently published a short news 
paragraph telling us that a Harvard astronomy 
professor had said that new, knowledge leaves 
little doubt of there being sentient life on other 
planets. Essentially, that was the news story of 
the day or it was nothing at all, not even a 
paragraph. ‘We, the British: Are We In 
Decline?’ is no paltry topic, either. I look 
forward to seeing how it is worked out, whether 
a yea or a nay will be the verdict or whether 
they will do an Ernest Dudley on us and give 
it a judge-for-yourself ending. Perhaps Chris- 
topher Mayhew will agree with me that we need 
not be depressed if the pessimists have it. I for 
one am tired of notions of national greatness. 
I would like to see a programme series to follow 
it: ‘Why Don’t We Disarm?’ If the B.B.C. 


H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh speaking in ‘ Active Leisure ’ on April 30—a programme to mark the 
twenty-first anniversary of the Central Council of Physical Recreation: right, trampolin coaching in a 
club gymnasium 


I find myself less distracted by the implications 
of the question, and of. the programmes it is 
inspiring, than asa viewer I am _ probably 
expected to be. 

First, though, an observation on last week’s 
instalment, the second: it showed the series to 
be itself in danger of decline hardly before it 
has got going. It was presented under the sub- 
title of ‘Our Economic Life’ and in the course 
of a necessarily skimming survey of the national 
position we were required to be impressed ‘by 
the fact that Italy has captured the British 
market for motor-scooters. Apparently, to 
Christopher Mayhew’s way of thinking, that is 
of grave import in an analysis of our ability 
to survive. In brief, the tone of this second 
programme was out of key with the first, which 
had signs of grace. A skilful reconstruction of 
a working-class milieu of fifty years ago (credit, 
Castle Museum, York) supplied pictorial zest 
rather than dramatic contrast to a study which 
undoubtedly tried to encompass too. much in 
the time given to it, the usual niggardly half- 
hour. The total effect was flat and disappoint- 
ing: we were no wiser for the effort behind it. 


Christopher Mayhew was as persuasive as before, - 


but the exchanges between him and the chair- 
man of the Productivity Council,. James Craw- 
ford, did not amount to a worth-while addition 
to our understanding, let alone good conversa- 
tion. 

The subject clearly calls for exceptional treat- 


will not do it, I present the idea to the tory 
party as a guided missile to be launched at 
the other camp in about two years” time. 

It was farewell to arms that was the subject 
of ‘ Press Conference’ (last Friday night), with 
‘Harold Stassen at the receiving end of questions 
which rarely found their mark by reason of his 
nimble side-stepping. He seemed a likeable fellow 
who in an uncertain light might be mistaken 
for his boss, President Eisenhower. As a com- 
municator of world hope, he was evasive in the 
diplomatic smiling-through tradition. One of the 
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Mr. Harold E, Stassen, Special Assistant to the 
President of the United States for Disarmament, 
in ‘ Press Conference ’ on May 4 


press chaps, William Connor, the hard-hitting 
Daily Mirror writer known as ‘ Cassandra’, 
appeared to have arrived on the set with the 
illusion that he had a television future. It was 
soon dispelled. A voice that we could hear only 
with difficulty was joined to what is evidently 
a constitutional inability to look anyone straight 
in the eye, two defects amplified by hand play 
which spelt out ‘ham’ on our screens. At least 
one of his panel mates looked as embarrassed as 
we felt and I thought I saw a glint of ironic 
amusement in Harold Stassen’s steady gaze, too. 
Our largest expectancy, that Randolph Churchill 
would enliven the scene, was not fulfilled: For 
all that, it was a worth-while programme. It 
left us assured of the reality of the disarmament 
talks and. of a diminished gap of difference 
between the two sides. 

The ex cathedra event of the week was last 
Saturday’s Cup Final at Wembley, and the 
Outside Broadcasts: Department ministered to 
the gaping congregations of its enormously aug- 
mented diocese (I.T.A.- was with us) with its 
usual smooth resource. There were some good 
writhing casualty shots for the morbid-minded; 
otherwise those who hoped for high excite- 
ment may have: been inclined, like me, to doze 
off in their armchairs, the game itself -being 
rather dull. I much preferred being a television 
tripper to Blenheim Palace, wheré the Duke of 
Marlborough, marginally aided by his Duchess, 
showed that if put to it he could have dispensed 
with Richard Dimbleby’s suave services. During 
the week, another Duke, he of Edinburgh, took 
television in his quarter-deck stride when he 


As seen by the viewer: ‘At Home—Blenheim Palace’ on May 2—the Bernini fountain, and 


Ti : 
Richard Dimbleby, watched by the Duke of Marlborough, playing the organ in the Long week 
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lectured on ‘ Active Leisure’ at a Central Coun- 
cil of Physical Recreation gathering at the Park 
Lane Hotel, London. He showed a mastery of 


the medium which would not have disgraced 


Dimbleby himself. 

On Sunday night, Sir Gerald Kelly chatted 
picturesquely to us in another instalment of his 
life as a painter, and Dr. Ernest Jones discoursed 


authoritatively on the career and achievement 


of Sigmund Freud; who was born a hundred 
years ago. 


Mary Malcolm has had another cold. I have 


urticaria, concerning which ‘ Beachcomber’ 
writes to me: ‘I thought it was a town in the 
Middle West’. 

REGINALD PouND 


ee 
The Sunlit Sabbath 


War SHALL WE Do with a sunlit Sunday? The 
words would fit the tune of a sea chanty; and 
will not leave my mind, where they echo like a 
dirge. Spring in verdure clad visits the ‘ viewer’ 
with a sort of madness. Not even Concert Hour 
could keep us indefinitely behind: closed curtains. 
Sunshine and Sunday exerted themselves. Some, 
no doubt, worshipped, some toiled, some lay on 
beds of emerald turf, others on beds of pain, 
some snoozed, and others washed the car. How 
many viewed? 

All through the long afternoon and the peer- 
less May night the images formed and dissolved 
in the bright little rectangle. Let us record some 
impressions. For instance, there was Marion 
Studholme in ‘ Concert Hour’. This delightful 
young singer from Sadler’s Wells gave us a 
peek-a-boo account of ‘ Comin’ through the rye’ 
which, from one who could have given us one 
of Zerlina’s songs, was a condescension and a 
bore (though a bore, I allow, sanctioned by the 
usage of divas from earlier concert days). Then, 
to one of Tchaikovsky’s most alluring and arch- 
ducal waltzes, we had to watch a ‘dance’ of 
undersea creatures, crabs, sea-horses and min- 
nows, all made of carton, lumbering about on 
puppet-strings. What kind of nonsense was this? 

On the other hand, late in the spring night, 
Louis Kentner played Liszt with immense feel- 
ing and much tossing of the head, which was 
quite the thing we wanted. His performance was 
accompanied by many a squeak and groan from 
apparatus being wheeled sullenly into place. Did 
a camera break down at the last minute? I 
suspect so. Still, this was an-excep- 
tionally agreeable programme in a 
week which as far as the arts are 
concerned has yielded very little. 

That is no doubt a true reflection 
of the outside world. We visit 
Wembley and we capture on our 
hearths all the shrieking excitement 
of the first goal scored by Man- 
chester City in the Cup Final. But 
We are not present to see the seven 

of Sadler’s Wells make 

history, amid cheering no less fran- 

tic, at the quarter-century birthday 

of that world-famous institution. 

received many letters as a 

result of my effrontery in suggest- 

ing we had too much sport, too little 
ar I shall restate the contention. 

uch drama as we have had has 

: | uninspired—to put: it mildly. 


‘Gordon Daviot’ plays. But the 
comedy, which has a bite 


Turner, Mercy Haystead as Patricia Stanley, 


THE LISTENER 


tired yet of the ubiquitous Canadian 
couple, Bernard Braden and Barbara 
Kelly. This other B. and K. were well 
suited here (the first parts in which 
we ever saw them on a live stage, I 
think) and Dan Cunningham, Hugh 
McDermott (another footballer), and 
Guy Kingsley Poynter were other ex- 
cellent talents participating. The play, 
which dates from 1940, has a shrewd 
foresight of the intolerance which with 
Senator McCarthy later invaded just 
such a wilderness of monkeys as the 
campus and college we saw here. 

The climax of the week was the 
farce from the Whitehall Theatre. 
This was called ‘ The Perfect Woman’ 
and was about a young person mis- 
taken, as in ‘ Coppelia’, for a robot. 
I approached it with awe, for was it 
not produced by—and even in part 
acted by—Mr. Brian Rix who, I re- 
call, lengthily castigated me recently 
for ‘ misplaced didacticism’, a highly 
deviationist-sounding error for which, 
like a penitent Russian, I should no 
doubt grovel? Let me, avoiding this 
heresy if possible, assert that the farce 
was inherently a very funny one: that the error 
of mistaking a live woman for a machine was 
exploited without loss of courage for-one hour 
and a half, and that all concerned and, doubtless, 
all ‘who continued to watch after the first five 
minutes enjoyed the lark greatly. I limit my 
criticism to ‘saying that the acting in the cir- 
cumstance of a live stage performance was in- 
evitably coarse, but not- often less than com- 
petent; and that as a piece of television drama 
it was an enormity, a compendium of all we 
need most to reform. Taking part were Elspet 
Gray, Peter Mercier, Brian Rix, John Slater, and 
others. The authors were Wallace Geoffrey and 
Basil Mitchell. 

It is hardly fair to blame the Drama Depart- 
ment for a week of, on the whole, poorish drama. 
Available good drama is much rarer than it might 
seem. And to have recourse, two weeks running, 
to a film in the principal drama ‘spot’ of the 
week might have caused unkinder comment still. 
In fact, though, a revival of such a film as 
‘Stage Coach’ (of the Sunday before last) was 
most welcome. Few people can have seen it at 
all recently; probably many more people have 
heard of it than had ever seen it (for a good film 
by Ford is just the thing which cinema-renters 


‘The Male Animal’ on May 3; with eft. t to tight) | Barbara Kelly as Ellen 


Turner, and Dan Cunningham as Wally Myers 


Scene from ‘ The Staff-Room’, by Gordon Daviot, on May 1, 
with (left to right) Megs Jenkins as Miss Carter, Gillian Lind 
as Miss Siggins, and Susan Richmond as Miss Hinch 


eschew if they can), and it came up with great 
vivacity again, so well acted and ‘seen’ with 
such a steady and affectionate eye. Like most 
masterpieces it suffers a little at this distance 
from copyists who have skimmed its cream of 
ideas. But as films on television go, this one 
went very well. The coach chased by Injuns was 
as thrilling an episode as ever one remembers it. 
Purtie Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
White Queen’s Week 


“ONE CAN’T BELIEVE impossible things’, said 
Alice, a little peevishly, I think, though Carroll 
swears she laughed. The White Queen was pity- 
ing. ‘I daresay you haven’t had much practice. 
When I was your age, I always did it for half 
an hour a day’. Some millions of us did it 
for an hour and a half during ‘ Visibility, Nil’ 
(Home), one of those maddening plays in which 
we believe against our judgement, simply because 
of the author’s insistence. Here we have to 
believe, first of all, that a murderer, outrunning 
the police, arrives in a blanket-fog at a lonely 
roadside café near Dorchester— The 
best chips you’ll find outside France’ 
—kept by a former airman and his 
wife (in a sad financial jam), with a 
private airfield, and control tower 
complete, in the back field. 

When, witha fierce gulp, we have 
swallowed that, we must swallow an 
even harder crust. To be brief, next 
morning there the aircraft is, head- 
ing for Ireland, with the owner’s 
menaced wife, a barely competent 
pilot, at the controls; the murderer, 
grimly watchful, behind her; and 
friends and police trying desperately 
to communicate with her by radio 
from the control tower, And her 
husband? He is lying, injured, in a 
Dorchester hospital ward after a 
motor-smash that sounded to us like 
a chunk of musique concréte. 

I have to admit that this welter 
of nonsense kept me on the extreme 
edge of my chair, with the White 
Queen gasping in the corner of the 
room, and a green-cheese moon, as 


Bernard Braden as Tommy well as an aircraft, in the sky. The 


final landing was a_ scalp-raiser, 


Let us take you to ITALY where it is difficult to dis- 
entangle the total mixture from the general impression, 
where millennium is dovetailed with millennium, B.C. 
is mixed with A.D., and A.D. tangled up in M.M. (Mille 
Miglia). And this is a picture of the Doge’s Palace. 
Here mid her fertile galleries, the priceless treasures 

- of the plains lined with cypresses, and the Via Latina. 
lined with advertisements, is a twin-engined Uccello. 


The Guardi has a souped-up double rustication which 


of Palladio the Buonarotti (Sistine cylinders) cornered 
pe ‘ ‘ 
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comes into action at revs. 140. In the able hands - 
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beautifully. Masaccio then took the lead near the historic = 
spot, marked by the lovely Campanile of Carburetti, ath 
_-where Caesar (Consul) issued his Fiat, but he was quickly —— ' 
overhauled by Bottischwelli in his Istta-ranschweppski. ee 
And here is a picture of the Doge’s Palace. “oe 
Such pictures by no means cover every aspect of this 
land of music and melody, where, though the sounding > 
of horns is banned in the Principal cities, it. is often: ie <5 


more practical, and certainly far more noisy, to draw = 


attention to one’s” presence by a sudden acceleration i in ay 


neutral. And this is a picture of the Doge’s Palace. mar 


Written by Stephen Potter: designed by George Him 


the it ry of. Becuk Howells in 
air and Edward eines in the tower. 
F lier, Allan McClelland (with the murderer’s 
at-padding voice) and Peter Coke (ex-pilot) had 
“ -or less lulled disbelief. The play trickled 
mut tamely, but quickly. ‘You don’t know what 


ou can do until you try ”, said the White Queen 


s she vanished on a bromidic exit-line. An odd 
ccasion; but certainly a play in radio terms, 
nd one that David H. Godfrey had manipu- 
ated with obvious pleasure. The night showed 
igain what the authority of a good storyteller 
an mean. Otherwise one might have been asking 
we oo people really do use such phrases 

‘ mealy-mouthed sentiment’, ‘ palm-itching 
Whe and ‘he wouldn’t care if he | left me 
vith my bones whitening to the sun’ . They 
nay, of course; ere can happen in emotion 
ind a wash-leather fog. 

That was the Hardy country, though not 
nuch could have been Jess Hardyesque. Two 
ines serve for the play, ‘ What is this giddying 
lace, With no firm-fixed floor? ’ I was readier 
o believe in ‘Lucy Arnold’ (Light) where the 
loor was more firmly fixed. The Cinderella story 
s always useful. Here a ballet-girl at the Orient, 
| greengrocer’s daughter from Goldbeater Alley, 
ecomes the wife of (I think, but don’t swear to 
t) an impoverished earl’s grandson in Princes 
Sate. And there you are. Compton Mackenzie 


vhisks us happily through twenty happy years of - 


narried life: they could very well have ended 
vith the tag of ‘ Visibility Nil’, “The one thing 
can’t do without is you’. All are dear people 
n this little piece, especially Dora Bryan, who 
ses the voice of a slightly disapproving but 
warm-hearted starling. I imagine that there were 
| great many lumps in a great many throats 
bout seven o’clock on Sunday night. 

Martyn C. Webster, who produced this, also 
sroduced Helena Wood’s “The Leader ’ (Home). 
This is, not my kind of play, possibly because 
yne Mexican revolution and one Mexican ven- 
letta have always seemed to me remarkably like 
he next. But, that allergy aside, I could appre- 
iate Miss Wood’s treatment of her plot. She 
was using the medium as it should be used, 
ind her cunning employment of a radio reporter 
ixed the scene and its people for us with swift 
larity. It was, indeed, a highly professional 
ffair, and a good. madern exhibit to have on the 
ve of the coming survey of early radio-drama. 
The plot, and man’s general inhumanity to man, 
soncerned me less than the dramatist’s approach. 
john Gabriel acted with vehement effect. And, 
las, I still have no desire whatever to go to 
Mexico. 

Some of us have long been prepared to believe 
inything that happens in ‘ The Count of Monte 
Cristo ’"—use doth breed a habit in a man— 
ind the serial is now satisfying us (Home) on 
Sunday nights. We have just left Valentine Dyall, 

jespairing, in a cell of the Chateau d’If. (All 
ight; he will soon be out again.) I was much 
mpressed by Brewster Mason’s quiet speaking 
xf Morrel: Mr. Mason is becoming a major 
adio voice. As for Vic Oliver’s ‘ Variety Play- 
10use’ (Home), though nothing—not even the 
ie at my elbow—could force me to 
in a playlet that wasted the time of the 

Sinclair, I did believe in Maudie Edwards every 
inute fe was before the microphone. She can 
Treat pape pees hee. There’s nice! There’s 
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Tell Me a Story 


7 c, AND WARMTH are the first of our 
= without them the wits won’t work, 
0c) init Minced 


the mind begins to make its demands and 
among the first of them come ‘ Tell me a story’ 
a what amounts to ‘the same thing, ‘ Read to 

*, and, in one way or another, they persist 
fheeaieieit life. Grown-up Victorian and Ed- 
wardian gentlemen are reputed to have launched 
on a spate of stories the very moment the ladies 
had Jeft the dinner-table, and the millions of 
epic poets and writers of fiction and travel-books 
testify overwhelmingly to our craving to be read 
to, either by ourselves or others. The B.B.C. 
Home, Light, and even the Third; are alive to 
this childish need and maintain, between them, 
a copious supply of the stuff for daily consump- 
tion. Recently, I note, the Home Service has 
started two new series within about an hour of 
each other on Monday afternoons. In ‘The 
Distant Scene’ we are given twenty minutes of 
readings from books of travel and discovery and, 
after them, fifteen minutes of “The Best of 
Yesterday’, a series of recordings from the 
B.B.C. archives to’ recall distinguished broad- 
casters and remarkable events. I have already 
mentioned ‘The Sinking of the Titanic’, the 
first of the latter series. The fourth, last week, 
was a description, broadcast, like the first, many 
years after the event, of ‘The Eruption of 
Krakatoa’, by R. J. Dalby, a sailor on a small 
trading barque anchored at the time in the 
Straits of Sunda. He was a simple man, evi- 
dently, of acute senses and a gift for putting 
into vivid language the appalling things he saw 
and heard on that ghastly occasion, and no 
doubt he did so at the time in Ietters home or 
perhaps in a diary and so preserved the realistic 
memories which made such a thrilling broadcast 
fifty-four years later‘ and again nineteen years 
after that. 

Number three of ‘The Distant Scene’, ‘A 
Cambodian Bus Journey ’, took us back only five 
years. It was an extract from Norman Lewis’ 
book, A Dragon Apparent, read by Charles E. 
Stidwill, which described in all its crowded dis- 
comfort a bus journey from Saigon and across 
Cambodia through the no-man’s land between 
the French and Viet-Minh troops, the bus being 
driven by a middle-aged Chinaman at forty-five 
miles an hour. It was a journey which I was 
glad to make vicariously. For listeners who re- 
sented having nobody to read to them between 
these two broadcasts a ‘ Schools’ programme 
offered another ten minutes of reading. ‘The 
Hollow Among the Ferns’ is chapter twenty- 
eight of Thomas Hardy’s Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd, in which Sergeant Troy gives a 
display of swordsmanship to Bathsheba Ever- 
dene. It was well read by Roger Delgado. 

But for descriptive power, the art of convey- 
ing both the physical presence of natural scenery 
and the very spirit of a village, town, or human 
habitation in new-minted language, by far the 
best broadcast I heard last week or last month 
or, for that matter, in the past year, was V. S. 
Pritchett’s second of two talks. on his visit to 
South America, called ‘Over the Andes’, in 
which he described the mountains seen from the 
air and his visits to primitive Indian villages, 
to Cuzco and to the deserted mountain town, 
recently discovered, of Machu Picchu, of whose 
history, the reasons for its building on that 
remote site and its final abandonment, nothing 
whatever is known. Mr. Pritchett gave a most 
moving impression of the spirit of mystery and 


desolation which haunts the place. This was a . 


superb talk and so, I am sure, was the first 
which I was sorry to be unable to listen to. 
Finally, a short story on the Third Pro- 
gramme and no less than forty minutes long: 
‘Dr, Murke’s Collection of Silences’, by Hein- 
rich BOll, translated by Richard Graves. Given 
an elementary idea of the nature of a tape- 
recording and the fact that German is an in- 
flected aril the listener was free to sit back 
and Boe, te impish complications of this 
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arp toes satire of . . . well, in its English 
guise, of Broadcasting House. It was exquisitely 
funny and read by Gilbert Harding with a per- 
fect seriousness which made it all the more so; 
indéed one might almost have supposed it had 
been written by Mr. Harding himself in one of 
his wearier and more exasperated moods, and it 
left one in no doubt that Herr Béll had had his 
fill, and more than his fill, of life in a broad- 
casting institution. 


MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC | 
The New V.W. 


VERDI STARTED COMPOSING at eighty-three his 
beautiful ‘Te Deum’, which we heard a few 
weeks ago; Ingres at the same age completing 
“Le bain turque’; Titian at ninety painting 
“The mocking of Christ’ now in the Prado—I 
can think of no other parallels for the continued 
production of large works by an artist well past 
what is generally regarded as the retiring age. 
In the new Symphony in D minor, played last 
week by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir John 
Barbirolli, Vaughan Williams once more displays 
an undiminished intellectual vigour. If he does 
not say anything absolutely new, anything that 
he has not said, in one way or another, in 
previous works, the manner, the form in which 
the familiar material is presented, is fresh. 

Among the subsidiary joys of a new work 
by this composer are the notes he writes, using 
the occasion to knock down a few critical skittles 
in the process of tersely illuminating the details 
of his score. ‘Some hearers’, he writes of the 
first movement in the new symphony, ‘ may have 
their withers wrung by a work being called a 
symphony whose first movement does not 
correspond to the usual symphonic form’. And 
he goes on to show how his set of variations 
(whose theme is never stated) may be said, by 
some stretching of the technical terms, to be in 
sonata-form. 

Yet is not the true answer to such objec- 
tors: a symphony is not a symphony by 
reason of its form, but of its content, intellec- 
tual and emotional? There are plenty of sonata- 
form first_movements, which say nothing at all 
of any importance. Vaughan Williams’ ‘ seven 
variations in search of a theme’ say a good deal, 
even though they do not discover their own 
origin. This is not, however, to propound the 
converse that form does not matter and that 
any old idea spun out at length by means of 
reiteration will make a symphony—of which 
method we had an awful example last Thurs- 
day in the Symphony No. 1 of Alan Hovhaness. 

Vaughan Williams’ first movement proceeds 
one step further along a road much favoured by 
modern composers, who begin with hints and 
adumbrations, and lead usin the end to a full 
revelation of their main idea. Sibelius was, if not 
the originator of it; the most adept exponent 
of the method. We had another example of it 
last week in Bliss’ ‘ Meditations on a theme by 
John Blow’, where the theme is not fully stated 
until the end. This, by the way, is a good 
example of a symphonic composition (in the 
proper sensé) which is quite without ‘sym- 
phonic form’, Vaughan Williams does not 
crown his movement with a grand, explicit 
statement of his immanent theme, but leaves it 
to the hearer’s imagination, rounding off -his 
movement with a brief reference to the opening 
bars. Whether this subtle stroke is completely 
successful, whether it is really a step forward 
or a retrogression, only familiarity with the sym- 
phony will reveal. 

In his latest works Vaughan Williams has 
been much preoccupied with instrumental 
timbres and experiments in orchestral textures. 
Who else would have thought of writing a con- 
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Homework’s much more fun. . 


properly done ona portable. Nancy goes to a progressive school. 


Her parents lose a typewriter. (and a daughter) for the evening. 


But they’re as pleased with Nancy as Nancy’s Head is.. The best 
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A truly caréfree holiday — with comfort the keynote, 
yet with the spirit of adventure always in the air. That is 
_ the promise ofa P & O cruise! At every port of call, > 
new discoveries await you... the chance to explore” Robe 
historic cities, to delight in the colourful gaiety of 
excitingly romantic places. And all the’ while, your . 
home is a- splendidly spacious ship — with boundless ; 
scope for the energetic and a place in the sun for those. 
who seek to relax. All this is yours when you ; ; a 
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Come cruising with: 


FIRST CLASS ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE ON SOME 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER CRUISES 
For further details ask your LOGAL TRAVEL AGENT or ~ 


P. & O. 14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1—WHITEHALL 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1—AVENUE 8000 ~ 
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dancers and would invite Lyadov to 
the score. Meanwhile, Stravinsky and 
had chosen Hans Andersen’s story 
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to the protests of a ocsaloed Parisian audience 


that ‘Stravinsky returned to his opera. At that. 


moment he was invited by the newly founded 
Free Theatre of Moscow to complete ‘ The 
Nightingale” for ‘Performance in Moscow. At 


‘heal should present Act I hs itself as an in- 
dependent lyrical scene. But as it was really far 
too short to stand on its own, he agreed, after 
further negotiations, to compose the remaining 
scenes. By the time ‘The Nightingale’ was 
ready for production, the Moscow Free Theatre 


had collapsed: so Diaghilev stepped in and 
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musical work. But may I breathe a prayer that ~ 
Vaughan Williams has now worked out of his 
system his unfortunate passion for the vibra- 
phone? It is all very well for an occasional touch 4 


of queer colouring, but as a solo instrument 


it combines the horrid oiliness of the saxophone __ 


with the wobbliness of a bad contralto or a 
cinema-Orgai tremulant. 
DYNELEY Hussey - 


or ac WALTER WHITE. z 


815 | p.m. on AEE 17 (both Third) 


_ arranged for the first performances of the work - 


nid of. the Fiore Bird would make © seasons in Paris and London in the summer of 
for a ballet for his new com- 


1914. 

‘From this it will be seen that nett was a gap 
of nearly five years between the end of scene one 
and the beginning of scene two; and the break 
in style is particularly noticeable, since in the 
first scene Stravinsky was still an apprentice 


composer, whereas in the following two scenes. 


_ he had reached full musical maturity. Neverthe- 
less, the discrepancy is less disturbing than 
might at first be thought, for each of these three 


scenes demands a different style. — 


The first scene is an open-air idyll, which 
Stravinsky treats with a gently Poetic touch. 
There are moments of impressionism, particu- 
ly in the introduction with its echoes of 

‘bussy, and later on when the party of cour- 
tiers. ‘mistake first the lowing of a heifer and 


nightingale. There are one or two lyrical touches 
that reveal his interest in the French music 
current at the time (e.g., Fauré); but the strong- 
est ‘influences | are Rimsky-Korsakov and Skrya- 
_ bin, to whom he clearly turned for guidance in 
handling the chromatic material. 


= second scene, with its extravagant setting 


in. the Emperor’s porcelain palace and its insis- 
tence on fantastic court ceremonial, calls for a 
completely different musical treatment. Stravin- 
sky_ achieves this, partly by exploiting - unusual 
registers and timbres in his instrumentation, and 
partly by deriving most of his melodic material 
from the pentatonic scale and underlining it by 
parallel strands of counter-melody that achieve 
an. effect of elaborate dissonance, His habit of 
composing at the piano may be responsible for 
the fact that the pentatonic scale i is here usually 


employed in its ‘black note * form and often © 


combined with a ‘ white note’ scale to produce a 
succession of dissonant intervals such as major 
and | minor seconds, sevenths, and ninths. 
Strav even invents a novel artificial scale 
eos the pentatonic scale at intervals 
- major ands minor sevenths. All 


* 


these tricks are Ai displayed in the flam- 
boyant Chinese March. 


But in the third scene he takes another step 


forward. The idiom that was appropriate to the 


bizarre luxury of the Chinese court will not fit . 


the death-bed scene where the Emperor finds 
Death seated by his bedside, wearing his crown 
and holding his sword and banner: so the tex- 
ture becomes lighter and more ethereal, and 
although the music is still anchored to a tonal 
basis, so many of the connecting links are sup- 
pressed as the harmonies move from dissonance 


to dissonance that the music seems to approach 


a state of spiritual abstraction. 

Throughout the opera, the Niphridaale is 
given rhapsodical melismata of attenuated 
beauty, as well as more formal lyrical passages. 
For stage purposes, Stravinsky directs that the 
singer shall be placed in the orchestral pit. And 
this is also the case with the fisherman who 
appears at the opening and close of the first 
scene, and whose song is heard off-stage when 


the curtain falls at the end of scenes two and 


three. As for the mechanical nightingale, it is 
given a sequence of rather artificial diatonic 
cadenzas in order to differentiate its perform- 
ance from ‘the mellifluous chromaticism of the 
real bird’s song; and it is curious to notice that 


Stravinsky did not follow up Andersen’s hint — 


that the mechanical nightingale ‘sang waltzes’ 
and that on the Emperor’s suggestion the two 
birds sang a duet together. 

In 1917 Stravinsky took the material of the 
last two scenes of the opera and reworked it into 
a symphonic poem for orchestra. The result was 
a more homogeneous production than the opera 


_and a score that could be used to accompany a 


ballet or to take its place in a concert pro- 
gramme. But the absence of voices is something 
one is bound to deplore, since no transcription 
for flute or violin, however skilful it may be, can 
adequately recompense the listener for the loss 
of Stravinsky’s unique rendering of the nightin- 
gale’s song in terms of the human voice—a 
rendering which humanises the bird, yet still 
differentiates its song from the utterance of 
mortals. For that reason, if for no other, per- 
formances of ‘ The Nightingale’ will always be 
welcome, despite the difficulties inevitably con- 
nected with the production of so brief yet spec- 
tacular a work, and its occasional stylistic 
inconsistencies, 


Selected Letters of Sydney Smith, edited by Nowell 
C. Smith, is among the latest volumes published in 
the World’s Classics series (Oxford, 6s.). The selec- 
tion is taken from the two volumes of The Letters 
of Sydney Smith published by the Clarendon Press 
in 1953, 
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_ proved dependability of these outstandin; 
watches dictated their exclusive use. 
For your timekeeping, too, you can mak 
no wiser choice. Unconditionally’ 
guaranteed for one year, Smiths de Lux 
watches are sold by Jewellers every- 
where from £8.19.6 to £75. Write for 
free illustrated brochure and details 

of convenient Personal Payment Plan. 


A ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUC 


ed by the great manipulative surgeon. 
Hlustrated :—Man’s sandal HI. with 


leather sole and heel. 


Women’s Summer shoe 1592. 


 A.258 17 jewel, chrome watch with 
stainless steel back. Luminous hands 
and spots. £10,15.0. 
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ARE YOU - 
A HEEL... 


...CONSCIOUS PERSON? 


‘same 
old school 
tie? 


Something in common, anyway: 
their taste in shirts. 
The same tidiness at neck. 
cand wrist; unshrinking 
neckbands, roomy chests, 
and easy coat-cut styles. 


Heels are the basis on which people judge you. 
~““Combinettes”—the Metal-Tipped Rubber Heels 
.—show the finest judgment on the part of their 
wearers. Why? Because Fussell’s famous, neat, 
Metal-Tipped Rubber Heels for Men, Ladies, and 
Children last and last and last. 


_Take this advertisement along—and insist that , 

your Repairer fits ee s _ They’re Vantella shirts. 

, _Made with Van Heusen collars SARS 

and cuffs, and, in plain colours 
and white, with a choice of two | 

sleeve lengths ; tactfully priced at 49]-— 
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ie perfect shirts made by Cotella ee 
For the Vantella pattern card, write to 
‘ a/M. COTE; 30 BINNEY Sree 
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Manufactured by:  FUSSELL’ s RU BBER co. LTD. 2 
Weston- Super- ae 


have asked me questions about 

rubber floors, about marks on 

d feels steel knives,-and how to remove 
n res. 

rubber floors: is it all right-to polish 

ag polish harmful to rubber? The best 

wer I can give here is what the rubber manu- 

ers advise. There is nothing against using 

1 on these floors, provided you use the 

; ht type. You want what is known as a water- 

nab emulsion. Generally, the firms who make 

er flooring make a wax of their own, or they 

recommend one. The type of polish you do not 


oe is one of the many varieties sold for wood 


linoleum—excellent for floors and furniture, 

contain spirit solvents, which are 

nts rubber. I.am not saying that an 
Senencal treatment with one of these is going 
cause noticeable damage; but it is not wise to 


- a habit of treating rubber regularly with ~ 


spirit solvents. By the way, these water-wax 
ulsion polishes are useful in another way: 
are excellent for use on the modern com- 


position floor tiles. And here again you will find: 


it, as a rule, the firms who produce these tiles 

‘give us guidance on suitable polish to use. 

As a matter of fact I use an emulsion polish on 

several of my linoleum floors. It is easy to put 

on, it lasts a long time, and it is a good protec- 
tion to the surface of the linoleum. 

_ Next, there is the point about marks which 


bppear on stainless-steel cutlery and will not 


By RUTH DREW 


come off. Stainless steel is rustproof, but it can 
be marked by certain acids in foods. If these are 
left for long in contact with the metal, they 
cause pit marks. I asked a cutler about this, and 
I think it is worth repeating a tip he gave me. 
These acids are found in meat—hot pork fat 
and mutton fat are particular offenders. So 
the obvious moral is the old one about preven- 
tion being better than cure: it is a good plan 
to clear the table and plunge the knives straight 
into’a jug containing some hot suds, so that the 
blades can stand in soak till washing-up time. 


How can one remove fur from the inside of a- 


kettle> There is one easy way to tackle that, and 
it is suitable for electric kettles as well as ordi- 
nary ones. The next time you are preparing 
some rhubarb, put the trimmings into the kettle 
(do not use the leaves); or you can use apple 
peelings, if you like. Fill up the kettle with 
water, bring it to the boil, let is hiss gently 
for a few minutes, and then leave it to soak 
awhile. Next, take the kettle off and probe about 
inside with your washing-up mop or brush, to 
bring off the flaky bits of scale, which should 
by now be loose. Rinse these flakes out with the 
trimmings of rhubarb, and again fill the kettle 
with water. This time, put in about one tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda and boil it up 
again. Finish with more thorough rinsing. If 
you have a kettle with a narrow neck, scour 
with a slender bottle-brush on a flexible wire 
handle —Honie Service 
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Union from 1942-1945 as British Press 
Attaché and editor of The British Ally; re- 

* visited Moscow in 1955 

Eric STENTON (page 585): Foreign News Editor 
of the Daily Herald 

ERNEST JONES (page 589): Honorary President, 
International Psycho-Analytical Association 
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Analysis; founder of the International Journal 
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Life and Work, etc. 

Hivpa Kuper (page 596): Senior Research Bur- 
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plays including ‘ The Face of Violence’ (Italia 
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sky—A Critical Survey, etc. 
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Logs= =69,223. 
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Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 


a value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing ae. first post on Thursday, May 17. ears should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top ee In all Pe connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
: ecision is fin : 


In the eiwiies clues the letters A,B, C... 
, V, W each represent a different prime number 
ncluding 1). When each clue is solved the four- 
log (mantissa only) of the result is to be 
ered in the diagram. Solvers would like to know 
hat 751 is the biggest answer produced by yd 
ue and that A could have been included in all 
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NOTES 
In accordance with the title of the puzzle, the solution was 
to appear as if seen through a mirror; hence no numbers 
were shown in the. diagram, as this would have made the 
principle too obvious. 
Two mngs. 


t7.4Pan. 12m To C:Ov > 248. 
26. Knur and Spell. 28. Cowper 
31. AM A GAD 


CARIERE-AIR... 25.* 
* Task’, THI, 540. 29R. I SLAM-ISM. 
(rev.) 33. Ragout*, 
Down: 3U. Hidden. 4. IMBR-OGLIO. 8. J. POMFRET:. 
* The Choice’, Pomfret-Cake. 11. SENS (Fr. town) UIST 
(Sc. Isle). 12. Narcissus, pined for his own reflection. 
13. Genus of freshwater fish. 15. Anagram: EAST OR. 
18.* 24U. Haydn, ‘ Clock Symphony’. 27, Plantagenet. 
30. JACK = MISTRESS = MRS. 

* Anagram 


Prizewinners: ist prize: A. F, Toms (London, 
S.W.19); 2nd prize: The Archdeacon of St. 
Albans; 3rd prize: D, Rae (Buxton) 
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Study at Home 


for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or Prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence”’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 


_ (founded 1894), Conducted by a staff of over 
-100 Graduate Tutors, 


Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 


- women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 


their status and their salaries, PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


PELMANISM 


And Develop a Cheerful Mind 


T is the cheerful 
triumphs. It is the man or woman 
who gets up in the morning full of zest 


-for the adventure of the coming day 


who conquers those doubts and diffi- 
culties which depress other people, and 
“carries through” his or her work 
cleanly, gaily, and successfully. 
This*is one of the secrets of the 
success of Pelmanism. People all over 
the country are taking up Pelmanism, 


“not merely because it increases mental 
efficiency and income-earning capacity, 


but because it thoroughly braces the 
mind, banishes depression and morbid 
thoughts, develops a spirit of sane and 
healthy optimism,-and thus enables 


“those who have adopted it to live a 


fuller, richer and more enjoyable life. 
Pelmanism is a true philosophy of 
living for ordinary, sensible people who 
wish to make the best of themselves at 
all times and under all circumstancés. . 
To-day. Pelmanism is appreciated as 
much as ever. The test of time has 
proved the power of Pelmanism. 
Send for the Free Book 


The Pelman Coursé is simple and in- — 


teresting and takes up very little time. 


You can enrol on the most convenient. 


terms. The Course is fully explained i in 
“ The Science of Success,” whichwill 
be sent, gratis and post free, on appli- 
cation to: 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 


. 


82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 


London, W.1. " , 


Reduced fees for H.M. Forces 
Established over 60 years, — WELbeck 1411/2 
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Galvanised Finish 


As illustration, 6ft. 
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A Lean-to Sun 
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request. 
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_ by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to! 
editors on a 15% of sales basis, Unsuifable stories 
ére returned with reasons for rejection, Address 

your MS. to Dept. 32. 4 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 17 years we have been receiving — 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors,. 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-siudents. Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned, 


The Professional Touch is FREE from Dept.32. 
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Your English 


’ Your friends and your-employer judge 
you by the way you speak and write. 
Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent ‘Institute way. Many 
students say that the moderate fee. 
charged by the Effective English Course 
is the best investment they have ever 
made. The tuition is so planned that you 
“make noticeable progress pitiin a few hours. 


Write today for: a copy of 


**W.0 RD MASTERY” 
at hand a 15-Minute Test 


Senda 24d. stamp} today to The 
Regent Institute (Dept, Z|391H), Palace 
Gate. London, W.8& for ian interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Mastery” (the infor eure prospectus). 


, 
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- Here isa 6-valve, 3-speed: 
autochange radiogram, with 
16 - watt ‘push pul’ output, 
40" x 6” speaker and. acoustical- 
ly designed reflex-type cabinet 
—all for 40 gns. tax paid. 
Never before has such truly ’ 
outstanding performance, both 

_ on radio and records, cost so 

- little! Hear this remarkable set 

at your Ferguson dealer. 


is far and away the = €asiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses, the 
ordinary létters of the alphabet, 
Speedhand enables eyery word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which You are} 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20] 


hours or less without correspondence | - 


lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 


The Cambridge Stenographic Institute 
(Dept. L1 6), 219 Hills Road, Cambridge 


rs. 


- payable by instalments. ; 


indicating the’ sound of the] ») 


Examinat on 
U. c. c., founded 1887, prepares ‘students tor 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Us 


‘LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGRE! 
B.A., B.Sc,, B.Sc.(Econ,), B. Se, (Soe.), LL.B., ¢ 


A.C.P., L.C.P., and other Teache: 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Preli: 


Highly qualified Tutors, _ Low fees; instalmer 
* PROSFECT US free from the Registrar (5 


UNIVERSITY © 
CORRESPONDENC 
— COLLEGE 


Burlington House, CAMBRIDE 


SPECIALISED. POSTAL  TUITIO! 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVIC 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Cour 
‘fs the most efficient, the most economical, a 
the most convenient means of preparation f 
the General Certificate of Education exami 
tion; B.Sc, Econ.; LL.B.; and other exterr 
London University Degrees, Clvil Service, Loi 
Government and Commercial Examinations, é 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exan 
and for the premenns exams. in Accountan 
Secretaryship Sales. ‘Management. r. 
and many FO practical on-exan 
courses in comnenetal subjects, 
‘More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESS 
Guarantee’ of Coaching until Successf 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fe 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE. 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/ 


| METROPOLITAN COLL 
ST. ALBANS 


er call 30 Queen Victoria == London, E.C. 


7 ‘ 


“Universal Electronic Prodi 


‘ 
ax’s 


FOR PERFECTION IN GRAMOPHONE 
AND. RADIO) REPRODUCTION 


aad: Built Instruments “er Quay 
£5 
: pain designed and fitted 
z in contemporary -and antique ; 


- % b ‘ 


furniture, > 


( of ¥ i 


36 Marylebone. High Street 
London, W.1 | WEL 4058 


op Ai! 


Ample SBS a ae Ee 
ok GOLF — Sega ere ip 
* TENNIS ; St 
* BOATING Sa es 


 % HORSE RIDING 


-* BOWLS 
‘Lytham: St. Annes Fifth Ania } 
Golf Week—18th-2 nd Jun 


wo 


Land free trial lesson, please write to} 


